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twenty years 50¢ 
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A REPORTER WRITES A REJOINDER 
EDITOR: 
In his good article “The Reporter Writes a 
Novel” (August, 1960), author Gersh is a bit 
fuzzy about World War I 
He states that popular novelists wrote 
romantic adventure stories supposedly based 
on battlefronts.” He cites Arthur Guy Em 
pey’s Over the Top as undoubtedly the most 
successful of these and said it brought out the 
zallant stru of the American doughboy. 
Gabriel Gersh is evidently a youngster, at 
least to this ancient graybeard who was a cub 
reporter in 1917 for the Philadelphia Record, 
interviewed Guy Empey and received from him 
an autographed copy of Over the Top 
never anything before this 
never heard of after. He was an 
10 enlisted in the British army 
was all about the British Tommy from an 
American standpoi and contained nothing 
about the gallant doughboy. It wasn’t a novel, 
simply his own sold 
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the Irish subscribers of our 
illed British propaganda by an Ameri 
Gersh entirely ignores the two novels which 
Soldiers Three by John Dos 
os and Remarque’s All Quiet on the West- 
ont. Neither of these books are exactly 
itic adventure stories based on the battle 
Rather were bitter and ironical 
soldier’s life and death. 
John McCarthy 
Rye, N. Y 
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A NEW PROGRAM FOR ASIA 
EDITOR 

Dr. Sih (“A New Program for the 
Situation in Asia,” August) 
unturned to call our attention to such an im 
portant issue and we have to accept his chal- 
lenge and heed the call. 

Fortunately, the Ford Foundation has 
granted funds for studies of non-Western areas 


New 
has left no stone 
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such as Asia and the American Politic 
ence Association gives grants to Asians to 
travel to the U. S. for better understanding. 
The provisions of the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act which emphasize unusual languages 
form a step in the right direction. But we are 
still far from where we should be in this signifi- 
cant matter 


Sci- 


Francis Shieh 
Department of Economics 
Immaculate Heart College 
Loa Angeles, Calif. 
EDITOR: 
In his scholarly analysis of world affairs as 
they affect the East, Dr. Sih has suggested 
wise measures. Sister M. Zita 
Convent, N. J. 


BACHELOR BLISS AND WEDDED WOES 
EDITOR: 

As a single woman I read with interest 
Dorothy Dohen’s “Virginity Is More Than 
Singleness” in the September issue of THE 
CATHOLIC WorLp. I never heard of her, but 
I'd be willing to wager she is a married 
woman. I wonder if she has read much Freud? 
I always thought Catholic teaching was quite 
opposite from his. I infer from her article that 
if I am interested in politics or community 
projects, or like a good game of golf, or follow 
the major leagues, it’s only an outlet for sexual 
frustration. However, if my married sisters 
enjoy these things, it’s a perfectly normal and 
sincere activity! 

I don’t know what preoccupation married 
women think we have with sex, but for their 
information let me express my sentiments 
(which I wouldn’t be surprised if many single 
women wouldn’t agree with): I have about 
the same interest and attachment for sexual 
activity that I have for Einstein’s Theory of 
Relativity—I don’t know a thing about either 
and I don’t intend to learn. If being single ex- 
plains irritability, a dictatorial manner, 
independence, narrow-mindedness Sa 
wonder how to explain these character traits 
in married women? A “Single” Reader 

Mason City, Iowa 





EDITORIAL .......- By John B. Sheerin, C.S.P. 


There Is A Catholic Ecumenism 


Tue ESTABLISHMENT OF the Secretariat of Christian Unity is a tremendous 
step forward on the way to Christian reunion. No longer is Catholic ecu- 
menical activity a stepchild. No longer is it a matter of sporadic efforts by 
individual Catholics who felt that Church officials tolerated but did not 
approve their enterprise. Now Catholic ecumenical activity is an official 
movement guided by a Secretariat in Rome. There is every reason to believe 
that this is not a temporary bureau but a permament office that will con- 
tinue its work long after the coming ecumenical council has ended. The 
World Council of Churches, in its meeting at St. Andrews in Scotland, hailed 
the new Secretariat and noted its deep significance. Quoting Pére Congar, 
the Council said that “the Roman Catholic Church enters, for the first time 
in its history, on the occasion of the Ecumenical Council, within the structure 
of dialogue.” 

This summer I interviewed many churchmen in Europe and th» Near 
East, Catholics, Protestants and Orthodox, and I found an amazing spirit 
of hopefulness in regard to Christian reunion. Coming from the United 
States where there is so little ecumenical activity, I was quite surprised at 
the enthusiasm of ecumenical workers. On the Continent especially there is 
an atmosphere of eager anticipation in preparation for the council and this 
eagerness is expressing itself in an exuberance of spiritual activity. Not only 
is there a deep interest in theology in Protestant and Orthodox circles but 
among Catholics there is a concerted effort to render manifest the catholicity 
of the Church in word and sacrament, liturgy and Christian witness. 

I do not want to give the impression that this ecumenical activity ‘is a 
widespread forest fire of evangelical zeal. As a matter of fact, it is restricted 
to small groups here and there but their enthusiasm is a harbinger of great 
things to come. 

In discussing Christian unity, our thoughts turn instinctively to the 
Orthodox. For the gap between them and us is much less than the gulf that 
separates Catholics from Protestants. Patriarch Athenagoras, pre-eminent 
among the Orthodox leaders, has shown an enthusiastic interest in the whole 
question of Christian unity. On hearing the Pope’s announcement of the 
coming council, Athenagoras said: “There was a man sent from God whose 
name was John.” He has insisted on the fact that Catholics and Protestants 
are disciples of the same Saviour and have many of the same beliefs as well 
as a common heritage of saints and martyrs. 
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Athenagoras is convinced that re- 
union is an urgent necessity not 
only because of the advancing tide 
of Communism but also because of 
the menace of the Moslems and the 
growth of materialism. He has as- 
serted: “I am ready to go to Rome 
for the cause of unity.” But not all 
his hierarchy share his views on re- 
union and I have heard that, on his 
recent trip to the Near East, he was 
saddened by the reaction of some 
Orthodox prelates. 


Waar ARE THE objections of the 
Orthodox who Gisagree with Athe- 
nagoras? It seems to me that their 
reluctance arises from cultural, na- 
tional and political factors rather 
than from theology, but they gen- 
erally express their opposition in 
terms of theology. Some claim that 
only the decisions of the first seven 
general councils of the Church are 
binding on Christians. This of 
course would rule out the definition 
of Papal Infallibility handed down 
at the Vatican Council in 1870. 
These Orthodox thinkers accept the 
infallibility of the Church as repre- 
sented in a general council but they 
seem to view Papal Infallibility as 
a privilege the Pope claims to enjoy 
privately, outside the context of the 
official Church. They maintain that, 
because of the papal teachings 
promulgated since the Seventh 
Council, the Catholic Church has 
strayed from the path of orthodoxy 
whereas the Orthodox churches 
represent the basic teaching of the 
primitive Christian Church. 

Many of the Orthodox attitudes 
on reunion derive from a fear that 
if united to Rome, the Orthodox 
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churches will be forced to renounce 
their ancient rites, forms and tradi- 
tions. This very understandable 
fear has prompted our own Catholic 
theologians to study more intensely 
the question of how much diversity 
can be allowed without running the 
risk of disrupting the basic unity 
of the Church. Pope Pius XII was 
sympathetic to a great diversity of 
rites and usages in the Church but 
it remains to be seen whether the 
coming council will share his com- 
prehensive views. We Latin Rite 
Catholics tend to become impatient 
with the Orientals in their attach- 
ment to their rites. But we must 
remember that a rite is not a mere 
matter of church ceremony and 
rubrics. It is far more, an expres- 
sion of a whole way of life in the 
living of a Christian, apostolic tradi- 
tion. The juridical institutions of 
the Orthodox churches, their spir- 
ituality and theology are inextric- 
ably interwoven in their rites. 

Another Orthodox reservation 
about reunion stems from the fear 
that the papacy is so centralized, 
monarchical and authoritarian that 
it will strip the bishops of these 
Eastern churches of their tradi- 
tional powers and status. Orthodox 
theologians emphasize the role of 
the college of bishops in teaching 
and ruling the Church whereas the 
Western Church puts special stress 
on the pope as head of the college 
of bishops. 

The Russian Orthodox theolo- 
gian, Father Florovsky, feels confi- 
dent that the coming council can 
frame an interpretation of the 
primacy that will not offend or dis- 
turb Orthodox thinkers. Due to the 
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sudden termination of the Vatican 
Council because of the outbreak of 
the Franco-Prussian war, many 
questions pertaining to the theo- 
logical concept of the Church were 
left unanswered. Florovsky feels 
that the Catholic Church today is 
in a much better position than in 
1870 to clarify the concept of the 
Church because of recent extensive 
theological research, the new Thom- 
ism and the liturgical revival. 

On my recent visit to the Near 
East I talked with the leader of the 
Greek Catholics of the world 
(united with Rome), Patriarch 
Maximos IV; Patriarch Meouchey, 
leader of the Maronites; Arch- 
bishop Gori, Latin Patriarch of 
Jerusalem (Jordan); Archbishop 


Hyacinthe Gad, the Byzantine Rite 
(Catholic) leader in Athens; Bishop 


Eustace Smith, Apostolic Vicar of 
Beirut; and Archbishop Hakim, 
Greek Catholic Archbishop of all 
Israel. They impressed on me the 
magnitude of the obstacles deriving 
from national traditions, hereditary 
antagonisms and Oriental ways of 
thinking, but all these prelates, so 
close to the situation, manifested a 
serene optimism about the reunion 
movement. The stalwart eighty- 
four-year-old Patriarch Maximos 
looks to the future with hope and 
to the past with regret. 

I also interviewed Orthodox 
Patriarch Yegheshey of the Ar- 
menians in Jerusalem (Jordan). He 
said that he does not expect im- 
mediate results from the council 
but he views it as a wonderful step 
forward to unity. He was most em- 
phatic in stating that the major 
roadblocks are not theological argu- 


ments but traditions, cultural and 
religious. 


Wane In Europe I discussed the 
coming council and the whole ques- 
tion of reunion with many priests 
and laymen engaged in ecumenical 
work. Many of them maintain that 
we must restudy the sources and 
causes of the Reformation to find 
out what the Reformers were trying 
to say. The Catholics of the six- 
teenth century were so wrought up 
with holy anger at the “heretics” 
that they misunderstood many Re- 
form ideas simply because they were 
couched in language that was un- 
familiar. For instance, I had several 
conversations with Dr. Hans Kung, 
a German theologian from Tubin- 
gen who has written a book on the 
Reform idea of Justification that 
has caused a great stir on the Con- 
tinent. In his book he sets out to 
prove that the much-maligned Lu- 
theran idea of justification can be 
reconciled with Catholic teaching. 
Even Karl Barth has praised the 
book. Another German theologian 
has written a volume detailing the 
various doctrines that Catholics and 
Protestants share in common. From 
the Protestant side, they are begin- 
ning to realize that the terms of 
scholastic philosophy, such as “cre- 
ated grace,” and “person and na- 
ture,” used by Catholic theologians 
do not distort biblical concepts but 
actually serve to bring out certain 
nuances of biblical themes. 

The European ecumenists with 
whom I talked pointed out that 
there are a number of small Protes- 
tant groups, especially in Germany, 
that not only have a sympathetic 





interest in things Catholic but are 
engaged in ecumenical study, dia- 
logue and liturgical meetings. The 
most notable of these groups is 
probably Die Sammlung in Ger- 
many. Such groups flourish among 
the Lutherans for among them 
there is a great devotion to the Eu- 
charist and the doctrine of the 
Eucharist may ultimately prove to 
be the bridge that will span the gulf 
between them and the Catholics. 
This doctrine and devotion give 
rise to a vital liturgical movement 
among Lutherans that runs parallel 
to our own Catholic liturgical move- 
ment. 

Much of this friendly exchange 
going on between Catholics and 
Lutherans can be traced back to 
the days of the recent World War 
when they shared the same suffer- 
ings under Hitler. But another rea- 
son is that Catholics in Germany 
are developing a new approach to 
Lutherans. The tendency is not to 
think of them as “heretics” but as 
“separated brethren.” The German 
Catholic knows that historically, a 
German automatically became Prot- 
estant in the territory of a Protes- 
tant prince under the principle of 
cuius regio eius religio. He became 
a Protestant by accident of birth, 
not by deliberately denying a 
dogma of the Catholic faith. So to- 
day’s German Catholics tend to 
have a sympathetic understanding 
of their Christian brethren who 
have been born out of the Catholic 
religion through no fault of their 
own. 


As WITH THE Orthodox, the ques- 
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tion of the rights and status of 
bishops will loom large in the An- 
glican mind as the day of the coun- 
cil approaches. 

Now, of course, the Catholic 
Church cannot renounce the defini- 
tion of Papal Infallibility even 
though this doctrine was not ex- 
plicitly acknowledged universally in 
the early Church. But the coming 
council can clarify the concept of 
the bishopric in such a way as to 
make a deep and favorable impres- 
sion on Anglicans. The early Chris- 
tians thought of a bishop as having 
certain powers of jurisdiction but 
they honored him for something 
more important than his juridical 
status. They believed that a bishop 
possessed a charism by virtue of his 
consecration. This charism was a 
gift of the Holy Spirit and it was 
this gift that made the bishop su- 
perior to all other Christians in the 
community. 

Today the general concept of a 
bishop in the Western Church is a 
juridical concept of a prelate having 
a certain amount of jurisdiction. 
But the Orientals (and, I believe, 
the Anglicans) have a sacramental 
concept of the charism given to the 
bishop at the time of his consecra- 
tion. Is this charism the possession 
of divine truth? The next council 
may set all doubts at rest by bring- 
ing forth a dogmatic definition of 
the “charism of the episcopate.” 
Once the status and dignity of 
bishops is clarified, we will have 
good reason to hope that the Ortho- 
dox and Anglicans will accept with 
a better grace the concept of the 
papal primacy. 





“xclusive Interviews with 


VICE PRESIDENT NIXON 


and 


SENATOR KENNEDY 


In the spring of 1947, two freshman members of Congress stood 
on a rostrum in McKeesport, Pennsylvania to debate the pros and 
cons of the Taft-Hartley Act. They were Richard Milhous Nixon, 
Republican from California, and John Fitzgerald Kennedy, Demo- 
crat from Massachusetts. Today, in this “Year of the Great De- 
bates,” they are once again on opposite sides of the political fence, 
in a contest for the biggest political prize in the Free World—the 
presidency of the United States. 

In many ways the two candidates are remarkably similar. Both 
are of Irish descent, young (considering the office to which they 
aspire), Naval veterans of the South Pacific campaign, “eggheads” 
of sorts, and “loners” politically and socially. They are in agree- 
ment on many issues. And both are alert, able, aggressive—and 
ambitious. 

Despite significant similarities, however, Vice President Nixon 
and Senator Kennedy are not Tweedledum-Tweedledee candi- 
dates. They are in substantial disagreement on a number of 
issues and in their views concerning the proper role of the federal 
government in many fields of activity affecting the nation’s welfare. 

In order to give both candidates an opportunity to state their 
positions on many of the vital issues of the campaign, THE CaTH- 
oLic Wor.Lp presents the following two exclusive interviews—one 
of them with the next president of the United States. 

We are grateful to the candidates and their staffs for their 
generous co-operation in this undertaking. Particular thanks are 
due to Herbert G. Klein and Dr. George Grasmuck of Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon’s staff and to Pierre Salinger and Roger Tubby of 
Senator Kennedy’s staff and to several other people whose assist- 
ance made these interviews possible. 

Patrick Donaghy, who interviewed the candidates, is a CATH- . 
oLic Wor. staffer and was formerly a writer and assistant editor 
for the Encyclopedia Americana. 





THE 
CHALLENGES 
AHEAD 


An exclusive interview with 


VICE PRESIDENT NIXON 


by Patrick Donaghy 


Mr. Vice President, what do you consider the major issue in 
this campaign? 

The issue of overriding importance in this campaign is this: 
which of the two candidates for the presidency offers the best 
hope of achieving our goal of keeping the peace without surrender 
and extending freedom throughout the world? This issue cuts 
across all interests—sectional, regional and special. It affects all 
Americans regardless of occupation. 

There are, of course, urgent domestic problems to be dealt 
with. There are basic differences between our approach and that 
of our opponents to the solution of these domestic problems. 

But the most important decision which the voters must make 
between now and November 8 is whether Henry Cabot Lodge and 
I, or our opponents, can offer the best leadership to meet the 
challenge of international Communism in the years ahead. 
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Is our military position with regard to the Soviet Union sufficiently 
strong? 


America is far and away the strongest military power in the world. 
Under defense programs now going forward we will remain so as far as we 
can see into the future. And, what is perhaps most important, Mr. Khrush- 
chev knows that we are the strongest power in the world. America must at 
all times, now and in the future, have such strength that no foreign power 
would dare attack us. Each potential aggressor must know that such an 
attack could never knock out our retaliatory force and therefore would 
insure the destruction of the attacking country. That is what we mean by 
saying that we have a sufficient “deterrent force.” The fact that we do 
have such force now, and will have it in the future, means that there will 
be no “deterrent gap.” We are determined that the time will never come 
when we do not have this powerful and effective deterrent strength. This 
means that we will never set a price ceiling on America’s security. We 
must provide all that is necessary to defend ourselves and the free world. 
To provide less at any time would be irresponsible. 

The greatness of America, however, is something more than its military 
strength and more than the production of its factories, too. We are great 
and strong as a nation because of our adherence to lasting ideals and, in 
particular, the ideal of freedom. 

That is the greatest element of strength which we offer to the world, 
and particularly to the newly developing nations. We can offer other peo- 
ples economic progress with freedom, and in so doing, strengthen our own 
position against Communist aggressiveness as well as theirs. 


What about the recognition of Red China and her admission to the UN? 


Basic changes in the foreign policy of Communist China must occur 
before we can support recognition or United Nations membership for that 
country. As long as the Chinese Communists continue their present hostile 
and aggressive policies toward the Free World and as long as they refuse 
to live in peace in the family of nations, there can be no question of our 
recognizing them. 

Some people say that we must recognize Red China so that we can 
begin to talk with them about world problems. Recognition is not neces- 
sary for this purpose. We can communicate with them through channels 
that already exist. In fact, at the present time we are negotiating with the 
Red Chinese at Warsaw through our Ambassador there for the release of 
American citizens whom the Red Chinese hold prisoner on trumped-up 
charges. 

Other people say that if we would change our attitude toward the Chi- 
nese Communists perhaps they would be mollified and would abandon 
their aggressive foreign policies. This kind of thinking is based on a serious 
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Vice President Nixon, touring the USSR, gets a point across to Premier Khrushchev. 


misunderstanding of the Communist character and intentions. We must 
continue our policy of firmness without belligerency toward Red China. 


Have your travels affected your outlook on international affairs, foreign 
aid and the need for improving the diplomatic corps? 


When you travel abroad as much as I have, as a special representative 
of the President, you have an unusual opportunity to study international 
problems and to gain a better understanding of the needs of the emerging 
nations and of what we can best do to help them. 

These trips have strengthened my conviction that we must expand our 
concepts in order to deal more effectively with Communist tactics, espe- 
cially those of direct aggression. We must, of course, continue our mutual 
defense pacts with other nations and provide them with economic aid. 
And it is vitally important that we correct any misunderstanding about the 
real purpose of our aid. Our fundamental aim is to enable other countries 
to become economically strong and politically stable so that they can resist 
infiltration and subversion. To help eliminate the unfounded fear on the 
part of any nation that our assistance will lead to domination we should 
place an increasing reliance on multilateral aid programs. 

Our own interests require us to encourage the forces of freedom in all 
nations. 

We certainly must put more emphasis on the promise of our American 
Revolution and less on the threat of the Communist revolution. In some 
cases the Communists have done a better job than we have of identifying 
themselves with the aspirations of the unfortunate millions of the world. 

We must develop better training programs for those who represent us 
abroad. We must improve our over-all efforts, both through the diplomatic 
corps and the Voice of America, to get across our message to all peoples 
that freedom, not Communism, is the real wave of the future. 
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Have we made any real progress in the field of civil rights? 


There is no question in my mind but that we, as a nation, have made 
some very substantial progress in the field of civil rights. But this is not 
to say that the progress has been as rapid as many of us have hoped and 
would like. Here is a problem that is not going to be easily or quickly 
solved. It will require patience and more hard work on the part of many 
individual Americans. 

In the past eight years there has been conspicuous progress in civil 
rights legislation. The Acts of 1957 and 1960 are the first civil rights meas- 
ures to be enacted in more than eighty years. Already, enforcement 
actions under this new legislation are speeding acceptance of equal oppor- 
tunity in various phases of our national life. Executive orders and execu- 
tive leadership have brought effective relief from both public and private 
discrimination. And in many cases this has been done successfully because 
it was done without fanfare. The achievements of the Justice Department, 
. working quietly to bring about the abandonment of discrimination in many 
private establishments, are examples that bear repeating. 

But we must accept the fact that there is no law that we can pass that 
will solve our civil rights problems speedily. They are not just legislative prob- 
lems. Our task is to secure acceptance in the hearts of people in every com- 
munity. We have had progress, yes, and it is gratifying; but much remains 
to be done, both with legislation and with leadership starting from the top. 


What changes do you propose to make in our farm policy? 


We must mount a two-pronged attack on our farm problem. On the one 
hand, we must vigorously attack our present price-depressing surpluses of 
some basic farm commodities and eliminate the threat they pose to the 
farmer’s future. I call this combination of programs “Operation Consume.” 
On the other hand, we must make sure that new and larger surpluses do 
not accumulate as fast as we dispose of the existing ones. Only when these 
two objectives are realized will our farm people again be in a position to 
participate fully in the prosperity and growth of our economy. 

There are four elements in Operation Consume. First, we should estab- 
lish a strategic food reserve, to assure that we will have the food we need 
in any emergency. Second, we must expand our Food for Peace program, 
* using a part of our surplus stocks to meet the needs of hungry people in 
other lands. Third, we should use payments in kind from our surplus 
stocks to compensate farmers for placing more land in a soil conservation 
program. And fourth, I propose a program to explore means to convert 
grain into protein foods for sale overseas and for distribution to the needy 
at home and abroad. 

The second operation of our over-all program is aimed at preventing the 
reaccumulation of surpluses. I call it “Operation Safeguard.” There are six 
major elements in this effort. The first is an expansion of the conservation 
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reserve. The second is a system of price supports, coupled, during the 
transition period, with acreage reduction. We have been trying to move too 
rapidly in the direction of freeing the farmer of production controls. This 
cannot be accomplished in the transition period without obstructing our 
efforts to reduce the surplus stocks. 

The third element in our Operation Safeguard is a sharply stepped-up 
Rural Development Program to assist low income rural families, which 
benefit very little from price support programs. Fourth, I would propose 
an all-out attack on the cost-price squeeze. Elimination of the price- 
depressing surpluses through Operation Consume, combined with support 
for producer co-operatives and a strong drive for new farm markets will 
alleviate this problem. 

We must also continue our fight against inflation through sound fiscal 
and monetary policies, for inflation is a major contributor to the cost-price 
squeeze on farmers. And we will strengthen various credit facilities, mar- 
keting services and production aids which have the effect of reducing the 
farmer’s costs. The fifth element in our Operation Safeguard will be a crash 
research program to find new markets and new industrial uses for agri- 
cultural products and to cut production and distribution costs further. 
Sixth, and finally, I suggest that we assure a constant infusion of sound 
new ideas by creating a council of working farmers and ranchers to advise 
the President on farm programs. 

The objective of my programs is to raise the American farmer’s real 
income by making dynamic use of the full potential of his productivity to 
the benefit of our citizens at home and our friends abroad. This is in sharp 
contrast to my opponent’s program of scarcity and severe government regi- 
mentation of the farmer, a program which would prevent us from using the 
great resources for good which have been developed because of the farmer’s 
stamina and ingenuity, and which would greatly boost the price of food in 
the marketplace. 

This comprehensive combination of programs is, I believe, what we 
need to assure that our farm families can share fully in the promise and 
opportunity of America. When fully developed and implemented these pro- 


grams will make excessive controls and idle surpluses merely unhappy 
memories. 


What form of medical care for the aged do you favor? 


A sound plan to give medical care to the aged, in my view, would have 
these features: It would be voluntary. It would be available to all persons 
over age 65 and not exclude those millions who are not covered by social 
security. It would allow all aged persons of modest income to decide for 
themselves whether they wished to participate. It would not impose a pro- 
gram willy-nilly on some who do not want or need it. 

Secondly, it should provide an opportunity for those who wish it, to pro- 
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tect themselves against the costs of long-term and other expensive illnesses. 

Thirdly, it should have a contributory feature, asking those who can 
do so to pay a part of the costs of the protection being provided them. 

The plan should be administered by the states and not by the federal 
government. The federal government should make grants from the general 
revenues to the states to share the costs incurred by the states for benefits 
and for administration. 

This, I would say, provides the general outline of a plan which will pro- 
vide the right kind of assistance to the people who really need it. 


Would you explain your program for federal aid to education? 


The program which I advocate calls upon the federal government to 

make a major investment in the field of education, in order to: 

—enable school districts to reduce sharply our present classroom shortages; 

—enable our colleges and universities, both public and private, to acceler- 
ate the construction of classrooms, laboratories, libraries and dormitories 
which they must have if they are to handle the sharp increase in enroll- 
ment that will confront us in just a few years; 

—enable our young men and women to have the opportunity of attending 
our colleges and universities irrespective of their economic resources; 

—preserve one of the great strengths of a free society, local control of the 
educational process. 


This stepped-up program is designed to preserve that local or private 
direction of our educational processes and still meet head-on the demands 
which our times place upon them. All federal funds for elementary and 
secondary school aid would be channeled through the states. Aid to higher 
education would continue to go to both public and private institutions in 
keeping with present principles and procedures. 


Would this plan include aid to parochial schools? 


The decision as to whether aid for elementary and secondary education 
should be limited to tae public school systems would be made by the states 
under this plan. 


You have placed a lot of emphasis on tax reform. What tax reforms 
would you like to see enacted into law? 


While our commitments here and abroad require revenue for substan- 
tial expenditures on a level which assures that the federal government 
never spends more than is necessary to meet its responsibilities, I do not 
believe that we should postpone tax reforms which would contribute to a 
more rapid rate of national growth. 

Therefore, I think we should give serious consideration to reforms in 
several areas. For example, we need a more liberal treatment of deprecia- 
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tion for business tax purposes. Only in this way can we effectively stimu- 
late the investment in plant and equipment which speeds growth and 
creates new jobs. 

We should consider the possibility of a downward adjustment in taxes 
on business. There is good reason to believe that even a small cut in the 
corporate tax rate of 52 per cent would result in more, rather than less, 
revenue for the Treasury. 

Consideration should also be given to a complete overhaul of the present 
hodgepodge of excise taxes. And in the area of personal income taxes, it 
is clear that present tax rates in the highest brackets are almost confisca- 
tory. Their effect is to stifle risk-taking and to encourage tax-avoidance 
devices. 

Our goal should be to achieve a federal tax structure that will create 
more jobs, more income and more genuine security for the American people. 


Where do you draw the line between the proper role of the federal 


government and the things that should be left to state and local govern- 
ments and to individuals? 


We Republicans have an unshakeable faith that the way to achieve the 
economic and social goals that we all seek for America is by the free choice 
of millions of individual citizens, by the productive efforts of free manage- 
ment and labor, and by the initiative of local and state governments. This 
should be supplemented but never supplanted, by the federal government 
when necessary. 

On this point our beliefs contrast sharply with our opponents. The road 
they advocate to progress has to be paved with bigger government, more 
spending, and eventually higher tax bills which the people will have to pay. 

I firmly believe that private enterprise generally, while not sacrosanct, 
is more efficient, more productive, and more desirable than government 
enterprise in assuring economic progress and providing for the needs of 
the people. 

Remember this, that we in the United States have grown as we have 
and are as productive and prosperous as we are, not primarily because of 
what government has done, but because government has provided the cli- 
mate for private enterprise to grow and flourish. We must never forget 
that lesson. 

The answer is, our policies bring the most out of individuals. Our 
policies encourage individuals rather than discourage them. Our policies 
recognize and encourage local government and state government to do a 
job when it may be done better at the local or state level, rather than to 
turn it over to the federal government. 

In turn, the federal government should do for us those things which 
need to be done and which cannot be done at all, or cannot be done so well, 
by private individuals or by local or state government. 
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An exclusive interview with 


SENATOR JOHN F. KENNEDY 


by Patrick Donaghy 


Senator Kennedy, what do you consider the major issues in 
this 1960 campaign? 


We are now face to face with the severest test this nation has 
ever known—the test of survival itself. 

This, after all, is the real issue of our times. 

The hard, tough question for the next decade is whether any 
free society—with its freedom of choice—its breadth of oppor- 
tunity—its range of alternatives—can meet the singleminded ad- 
vance of the Communist system. 

The major issue of this campaign is which party offers our 
nation the imagination, the drive, the boldness and the leadership 
to meet the challenges of the sixties on which survival depends. 

As I said in my acceptance speech, we stand today on the edge 
of a new frontier—a frontier of unknown opportunities and perils 
—a frontier of unfulfilled hopes and threats. 

Beyond the frontier are the unchartered areas of science and 
space, unsolved problems of peace and war, unconquered pockets 
of ignorance and prejudice, unanswered questions of poverty and 
surplus. 
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America is calling out for leadership on the new frontier and the Demo- 
cratic Party is answering the call. 


What changes do you propose to make in our foreign policy? 


Last 


June, on the Senate floor, I said our greatest failure in foreign 
policy has been our failure to formulate a long-range, co-ordinated strategy 
to meet the determined Soviet program for world domination—a program 
which skillfully blends the weapons of military might, political subversion, 
economic penetration and ideological conquest. 

We have been forced to rely upon piecemeal programs, obsolete policies 
and meaningless slogans. We have no fresh ideas. 

Our conferees have consistently gone to the international bargaining 
table ill staffed, ill prepared, and ill advised. 

Coherent direction and purpose for the free world cannot be provided 
effectively by a party which does not provide them for our own people. 

Our task is to devise a national strategy—a comprehensive set of care- 
fully prepared, long-term policies designed to increase the strength of the 

yn-Communist world. 

The agenda of change is long: 

We must rebuild NATO into a viable and consolidated force capable of 
deterring any type of attack. 

We must strengthen the Free World’s economy, in terms of both greater 
Western unity, and greater joint efforts to frustrate Communist hopes for 
chaos in the underdeveloped world. 

We must encourage, not hamper, the tidal waves of nationalism sweeping 
into Africa and Asia, so that each emerging nation knows that America, not 
Russia or China, is the home of the Declaration of Independence. 

At home we must strengthen our own resources—expand our economy 
at a faster rate—improve our education and research—enlarge our horizons 
with equal opportunity for all Americans—and give our people a sense of 
1ational purpose ‘and national determination. 

We must develop an over-all strategy for peace that is relevant to the 
new world in which we live and we must pay the price which that strategy 
demands—a price not measured only in money and military preparedness, 
but in social inventiveness, in moral stamina, in physical courage. 


What steps should we take to stop Communism at home and abroad? 


There are three ways Communism can spread abroad: (1) all-out war, 
(2) limited war, and (3) economic and political penetration. 

We deter all-out war by developing a retaliatory power so devastating 
that no nation valuing its own safety would attack us. 

We limit brush-fire wars by maintaining up-to-date conventional mili- 
tary forces of our own and helping other nations maintain adequate con- 
ventional armies of their own. 
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The Russians seek power and influence more than war itself—and they 
are gaining power today through expanded economic influence, unprece- 
dented political penetration and increased prestige in such fields as science 
and culture. 

To meet this challenge we must reappraise our trade, aid, information, 
immigration, education and other programs. 

The young idealists of the world who once quoted Jefferson and used 
our Constitution as the handbook of revolution are now turning elsewhere 
for leadership. We must recapture their hearts and their minds by projecting 
a true image of America abroad. 

The surest defense against Communism at home is a prosperous nation, 
a vigilant nation, a religious nation aud an educated nation. 

Communism has never appealed to Americans because we love our free- 
dom too much. 

Communism will never appeal to Americans as long as we continue to 
guarantee freedom for all regardless of race, color or creed. 


How can we improve our present defense position? 


In an age of space and missiles, this nation is a the wrong end of the 
space gap and the missile gap. 


For the first time since 1812 there is doubt about our ability to defend 


ourselves. 

These are not partisan election-year charges. They are based on the 
testimony of our military and scientific leaders who see the strength of 
America diminishing in the time of our greatest need. 

General Maxwell D. Taylor, former Army Chief of Staff, said that budget- 
making had been allowed to control strategy. His complaint has been echoed 
by others in a position to know. 

Scientific leaders have complained about the lack of co-ordination in re- 
search and development and cited partisan rivalries which hinder our mis- 
sile and space programs. 

I am convinced that every American who can be fully informed as to the 
facts today will agree to an additional investment in our national security 
now rather than risk his survival and his children’s survival in the years 
ahead. 

We must end rivalries in our research and development programs and 
step up our missile and space programs. 

We must rebuild and modernize our Army and Marine Corps conventional 
forces to prevent brush-fire wars that our capacity for nuclear retaliation is 
unable to deter. 

We must make our nuclear retaliatory power second to none. 

Let us remember what Gibbon said of the Romans: “They kept the 
peace—by a constant preparation for war; and by making it clear to their 
neighbors that they were as little disposed to offer as to endure injury.” 
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World Wide Photo 


Senator Kennedy huddles with Senators John McClellan and Karl Mundt and Committee 
Counsel Robert Kennedy at hearings of Senate Rackets Committee in August, 1957. 


Are you satisfied with present legislation affecting labor unions? 


The union movement, like any other part of American life, has its share 
of wrongdoers and corruptions. 

It was important to get the racketeers and hoodlums out of the union 
movement. It is for this reason that steps had to be taken to make sure 
that a labor movement known for its responsibility and generosity would 
not be undone by those who were irresponsible and selfishly exploiting it for 
their own ends. 

It is for this reason that I am convinced that our investigations and 
legislative efforts, whatever discomfort they may have caused to many hon- 
est union members at the time, will in the long run be of real benefit to the 
labor movement as a whole as well as to the general public. 

There is another kind of labor legislation which is also needed. 

We must modernize our unemployment compensation system. We must 
increase the minimum wage to $1.25 an hour and extend it to millions of 
Americans not now covered. 

And, most of all, we must prepare for automation to prevent it from doing 
harm to the working man while it does good for America. 
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You have repeatedly criticized the Administration’s farm program. 
What's wrong with it and what changes do you propose to make? 


The total costs and losses on farm price-support operations under Agri- 
culture Secretary Benson have amounted in seven years to seven times as 
much as the total for twenty years under Presidents Roosevelt and Truman. 

Yet the farmer didn’t benefit from the increased costs. In the last seven 
years over 900,000 farming units were liquidated. The farm family is dis- 
appearing. The man who has done more for America and received less for 
it than possibly any other group in our nation desperately needs Democratic 
help. 

We propose a four part program: 

A positive policy to raise farm prices and incomes to parity level; 

A food and nutrition policy for all Americans, with better diets and dis- 
tribution to our school children, our unemployed and our unfortunate; 

A food for peace program; 

A long-range program for low-income farms, credit, research and new 
rural industries. 


Your program for medical care for the aged failed to pass in the recent 
S 
reconvened session of Congress. Why do you consider this program so 
important? 


When I introduced legislation for medical care for the aged financed 
through social security, I said that no matter how these people retrench, 
no matter how many comforts they had learned to expect which they do 
without, no matter how many expenses they reduce, it is obvious that the 
later years of too many of our older citizens will be attended by hardship. 
The hardship becomes despair when they are faced with illness and the neces- 
sity for meeting medical expenses. 

Ironically it is just when their income is lowest that their medical ex- 
penses become highest 

We fought hard for passage of this legislation in the special session of 
Congress, but we lost. 

But, when Congress reconvenes in January, and there is a Democrat in 
the White House, the legislation will be reintroduced, passed and signed. 
The effective law will have no degrading means test as a rider clause. Any 
older man or woman will be able to accept the medical assistance as a right 
rather than a charity. 


Why have you placed so much emphasis on federal aid to education? 


The nation is short nearly 150,000 classrooms which is interfering with 
the education of 10,000,000 students. We need 135,000 more teachers. More 


than 200,000 teachers are underpaid. School enrollments are rising by 2,000,- 
000 a year. 
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States and localities no longer have the money to meet the school crisis. 
Education already absorbs two-fifths of their revenue. The government 
must help. 

We Democrats believe in assistance through federal grants to states for 
classroom construction and teachers salaries. The states will decide how to 
use the money. 


How about aid to parochial schools? 


I am opposed to federal assistance to parochial schools. I believe it is 
clearly unconstitutional. 


The presidency of the United States is the most powerful office in the 
Free World today. Why do you consider yourself more qualified for the 
job than Vice President Nixon? 


What qualifies a man for president? The sum total of all his experience, 
ability, and education .. . and the way he views the office itself. 

Pennsylvania Avenue is no longer a local Washington thoroughfare. It 
runs through Paris and London, Ankara and Tehran, New Delhi and Tokyo. 

And if Washington is the capital of the Free World, the president must 
be its leader . .. our Constitution requires it . . . our history requires it 
our survival requires it. 

But the question is what do the times—and the people—demand for the 
next four years in the White House? 

They demand a vigorous proponent of the national interest, not a pas- 
sive broker for conflicting private interests. 

They demand a man capable of acting as the commander-in-chief of the 
Grand Alliance, not merely a bookkeeper who feels that his work is done 
when the numbers on the balance sheet come out even. 

The next president must be prepared to exercise the fullest powers of 
his office—all that are specified and some that are not. He must master 
complex problems as well as receive one-page memorandums. He must 
originate action as well as study groups.! He must reopen the channels of 
communication between the world of thought and the seat of power. 

In the decade that lies ahead—the New Frontier of the sixties—the 
American presidency will demand more than ringing manifestoes issued from 
the rear of battle. It will demand that the president place himself in the 
very thick of the fight, that he care passionately about the fate of the people 
he leads, that he be willing to serve them at the risk of incurring their 
nomentary displeasure. 





Sister Anne Gertrude Coleman 


Paul Vincent Carroll’s 
View of Irish Life 


In no sense anticlerical, he sharply questioned 


certain aspects of the Irish character. 


A READY IMPULSE toward social satire is one of the characteristics 
of the Irish dramatic: genius. For evidence of this one need only 
examine the plays of the best-known Irish playwrights—men like 
Sheridan, Wilde, and Shaw, who chose to associate themselves 
with the English theater of their time, as well as such writers as 
Synge, the early O’Casey and Lennox Robinson, who devoted their 
art to the new Irish National Theater movement. On the stage of 
the Abbey and the Dublin Gate theaters, during the years of high 
achievement in these two successful efforts toward a permanent 
Irish theater, no social group escaped censure, mild or bitter, 
good-humored or indignant. It would be strange, then, if that 
class without whom any picture of modern Ireland is unthinkable, 
namely the clergy, were not the subject of some searching criticism 
in modern Irish drama. 

It was Paul Vincent Carroll who gave to the stage several por- 
trayals of the Catholic priest in plays which not only dramatize 
the position of the priest in Catholic Ireland’s national life, but 
also question the relation of religion to the daily life of the people. 
Carroll, up to the present time, at least, has neither peer nor imita- 
tor in this kind of Irish play. The figure of the Catholic priest has 
appeared frequently in modern Irish prose fiction, but only oc- 
casionally and incidentally in plays. 

Although Ireland was converted to Christianity in the fifth 
century and has adhered steadfastly to her heritage of Catholicism 
since then, the Catholic priest did not occupy the central position 
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in Irish life that he holds now until 
the nineteenth century. Through- 
out the earlier ages in Ireland the 
prominent clerical figure was not 
the parish priest, but the monk, for 
monasticism was the central struc- 
ture of early Irish Christianity; and 
even after the Norman domination 
established an episcopal organiza- 
tion, it was the abbey and the abbot 
that seem most important until the 
Elizabethan Age. 

Following the Emancipation Act 
of 1829 the status of the priest in 
Ireland was vastly improved. About 
the elevation of the priest’s position 
at this time Sean O’Faolain writes 
in The Irish: A Character Study 
(Devin-Adair, 1949): 


The priest was now completely free and 
established in his freedom. Persecution 
was gone forever; his was a recognized 
profession; he had an enormous local 
personal influence; his flock had the 
franchise and they were the majority of 
the population. This man, who had once 
been hunted like a wild beast, then barely 
tolerated, then grudgingly acknowledged 
as a citizen, was now a power that no 
local or national politician could ignore. 


This power of the priest in poli- 
tics as well as in every other phase 
of Irish life has been seen as partly 
the reason for the apparent fact 
that the struggle between the 
Church and liberalism—even a sus- 
picion of the latter—has been more 
acrimonious in Ireland than in any 
other country. 

Irish-born Paul Vincent Carroll, 
who started life as a Glasgow 
schoolteacher, wrote several plays, 
as distinctive as those of any of his 
great predecessors in the Abbey 
Theater, in which he frequently 
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religious mentality of the Irish, and of 
the Irish clergy in particular, has been the 
source of controversy and misunderstanding 
of the artist’s purposes. Sister Anne Ger- 
trude Coleman is associate professor of Eng- 
lish at the College of St. Elizabeth in Con- 
vent Station, N. J. She has a doctorate in 
English literature from Fordham University. 





dramatized the conflict between the 
liberal and the illiberal wings of 
Catholicism in Ireland, often show- 
ing a sensitive concern for the plight 
of the rebel against oppressive con- 
vention imposed from within or 
from without. In two of his best- 
known plays, Shadow and Sub- 
stance and The White Steed, he sets 
a type of obtuse Irish priest in op- 
position to a type of intransigent 
liberal, and at the stupidities of 
everyone involved, whether cleric 
or layman, he hits very hard indeed. 

In a youthful tragedy entitled 
Things That Are Caesar’s, pre- 
sented at the Abbey Theater in 
August, 1932, Carroll broods over 
the spiritual decay in the family life 
of an Irish Catholic home. The 
play is unrelieved by even a little 
hope; nor does any character in it 
reveal the brighter side of the Irish 
nature, such as one finds in his more 
mature plays. Apparently Carroll 
later moved toward a more pro- 
found insight and a broader, deeper 
sympathy, for in The Strings, My 
Lord, Are False, produced just ten 
years later, the priest becomes a 
symbol of Christian heroism and 
many characters exemplify some of 
the finest traits in the Irish dispo- 
sition. 


Ox: OF CARROLL’s most significant 
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plays is Shadow and Substance, 
first produced at the Abbey Thea- 
ter in 1934. It is a deeply felt play 
about life, religion and education in 
one of the hill towns of County 
Louth, where Carroll was born. 
Since his father was a schoolmaster, 
poorly paid from what is known of 
the Irish school system of the time, 
Carroll himself probably learned 
more than a sensitive boy cares to 
know about schoolmaster - parish 
priest relationships, and about how 
feebly sound religious principles 
operate in the social relations of 
self-styled “good” people. 

The action centers in the living 
room of Canon Skerritt’s parochial 
house and is a complicated pattern 
of several struggling, diverse atti- 
tudes represented by groups or in- 
dividuals. There is the proud, con- 
tinental - bred, stern, but lonely 
canon, whose learning and suavity 
throw into clear relief the uncouth- 
ness of his curates. With exquisite 
irony and discernment of subtle but 
significant distinctions, the canon 
pillories the class of clergy repre- 
sented by his assistants, Fathers 
Corr and Kirwan, and the laity 
represented by the people who com- 
prise a “deputation” which has been 
formed to protest against a ques- 
tionable book. Out of several bits 
of dialogue between the canon and 
his curates there arises some sharp 
indictment of the ill-informed and 
bigoted mentality that precipitates 
so-called principles of popular cen- 
sorship. A book entitled J Am Sir 
Oracle has been published under a 
pseudonym, criticizing the outlook 
of the Church in Ireland. The cu- 
rates’ intemperate demand fora pub- 


lic burning of the book is all out of 
proportion to its worth or maturity 
as a controversial work. At those 
among the clergy and the laity who 
feel rather than think their way 
through a crisis such as that involv- 
ing the offending book, the canon 
directs some well-deserved ridicule. 


. . . Coming in contact with such an im- 
maturity as this, the insufficiently schol- 
ared mind, fed mostly on sentimentalisms 
in the form of learning, is often shocked, 
and —vulgarly agitated. Violent emo- 
tionalism results, followed by a quite 
ridiculous hubbub, tawdry heroics, even 
bigoted physical violence under holy 
names, and generally a quite ludicrous 
procedure that the classic dignity of the 
mind of the Church recoils from. 


Another thread in this play’s pat- 
tern of conflict is provided by the 
ignorance and violence of the peo- 
ple of the parish: people who use 
religion and the things of religion to 
gain their own selfish ends, or worse, 
to satisfy a spirit of vindictiveness. 
Their antitype is the canon’s little 
servant, Brigid, a visionary who, ex- 
cept for the anticlerical schoolmas- 
ter, O’Flingsley (who turns out to 
be the author of the reprobate 
book), is the only character in the 
play the canon is unable to intimi- 
date. Toward the end of the play 
the canon, bending over Brigid, who 
has been fatally wounded by a brick 
intended for the schoolmaster, 
whom the townspeople are deter- 
mined to drive out, voices a grim 
commentary on the vindictive rab- 
ble made up of self-righteous Chris- 
tians: “And this in the name of 
the Communion of Saints. . . .” 

The human blameworthiness of 
which Shadow and Substance seems 





full is offset by the natural child- 
likeness and delicate spirituality of 
little Brigid, who believes in the 
love of man and in th2 love of the 
saints, more specifically in St. 
Brigid’s love for her. 


Tom PENETRATING ANALYSIS of 
Irish Catholic life in Shadow and 
Substance is more complex than 
that in any other Carroll play. The 
structure of the plot rests on two 
main personalities, each utterly un- 
like the other, yet closer in love and 
understanding and spiritual affinity 
than are any other characters to 
either of these or to each other. 
Canon Skerritt is half Irish, half 
Spanish. He is an aesthete who 
loves his religion for its noble intel- 
lectual traditions, and so represents 
a culture, truly Irish, to be sure, 
but completely alien to the people 
of the new Ireland among whom he 
lives. He despises their ignorance, 
their vulgarity, their religious emo- 
tionalism. 

Of all the people in the town, the 
canon loves only his simple little 
Irish servant, Brigid, a pure Celtic 
visionary. The canon and Brigid 
are in love with widely differing as- 
pects of genuine Catholicism: he 
with the essential grandeur of its 
liturgical worship, the beauty of its 
formalism, and the austerity of its 
dogmatism; she with the Franciscan 
ideal of diffusive love. The canon 
tries to argue away Brigid’s visions 
and her conversations with her pa- 
tron saint as the products of a dis- 
ordered imagination, but in the end 
his proud ecclesiasticism yields to 
the influence of the white fire of her 
spirit. Around these two are 
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grouped the others: the curates, the 
canon’s niece, the parishioners, the 
schoolmaster. By contrast with the 
canon and Brigid these appear gross 
and corrupted by traits which must 
be prejudicial to the spiritual and 
social life of any people. As a group 
these others display vulgarity, in- 
competence, bigotry, hypocrisy, 
materialism, self-seeking, hot-head- 
ed liberalism. The free-thinking 
schoolmaster’s violence, for  in- 
stance, arouses all the forces of ig- 
norance and bigotry that assume 
the guise of zeal, and precipitates a 
catastrophe. 


In CARROLL’S NEXT play, The 
White Steed, produced first in New 
York in 1939, he again brings into 
focus the ugly differences between 
the shadow and the substance of 
true Catholicism by bringing to- 
gether some remarkable character 
contrasts in both clerical and lay 
life. The play attacks pride, cruelty, 
stupidity, and the type of mind that 
identifies the Church with certain 
modern corruptions in art and piety. 

Confined to his wheel chair, 
Canon Matt Lavelle, wise, tolerant, 
understanding, watches his admin- 
istrator, Father Shaughnessy, bring 
into the parish fanaticism, intoler- 
ance and cruelty. The dramatic 
conflict resolves itself into a combat 
between benevolence, charity and 
tolerance on one hand and harsh- 
ness, tyranny and terror on the 
other. 

Father Shaughnessy, like a sort 
of modern Savonarola, tries to 
puritanize the town. He starts with 
the free lending library which the 
canon had established for the intel- 
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lectual benefit of his people. He 
comes into the house laden with the 
“pernicious” books he had confis- 
cated, and his abusive denunciation 
of the lot—works by Swift, Shaw, 
AE, Ibsen — reflects the anti-intel- 
lectualism and rigorism of the class 
Father Shaughnessy typifies. 

Nora Fintry, the young librarian 
who has been to school in England, 
becomes the storm center of the 
play largely because she refuses to 
accede to Father Shaughnessy’s de- 
mands that no girl on his hockey 
team keep company with a man 
and that she dispense from the 
library only innocuous trash. Fa- 
ther, Shaughnessy is inclined to 
blame Nora’s years in England for 
her insubordination, to which the 
canon tartly replies: 


It’s grand to have England to blame 
everything on. If there had never been 
an England, the moralists of this country 
would have invented her. 


Father Shaughnessy believes in 
encouraging morality by the use of 
force, supplemented by vigilance 
committees, spying, tale - bearing, 
petty tyranny and political deals. 
The result is that shrews, saddists, 
gossips and hypocrites ally them- 
selves on the side of Father Shaugh- 
nessy and the result is a state of 
affairs which Nora sardonically de- 
scribes as 


The Christian State! A schoolmaster 
that scrapes and bows, a father that is 
afraid of old shadows, a mean stupid old 
woman and a priest as cold as the moun- 
tain stones. 


The Vigilance Committee is a tight- 
lipped, censorious group made up of 


the District Justice, “typical of the 
new Gaelic snob with all the vices 
of the British public school snob 
and few of his virtues,” several men 
and women filled with rancid prud- 
ery and the schoolmaster, brave 
enough while drunk but too coward- 
ly to fight for what he believes. 
Their arrival at the parish house to 
plan their campaign of reform 
causes the benevolent canon to 
snort, “Phut! The Daniels come to 
judgment!” 

In the struggle of humanity 
against tyranny, which is chiefly 
what The White Steed is about, the 
canon states the case against reli- 
gious feeling infected by puritanism 
and zealotry. Implicitly he pleads 
for a return to the mystical spir- 
ituality permeated by the spirit of 
St. Francis, which had beautified 
Ireland’s religious faith in the old 
days of her monastic glory. 


Tins EVIDENT AFFECTION for Fran- 
ciscan spirituality is also present in 
a less-well-known play of Carroll, 
The Wise Have Not Spoken, pro- 
duced at the Abbey Theater in 
1944. The play takes its title from 
a fragment of Padraic Pearse’s 
poem, “The Fool”: 


Since the wise have not spoken, I speak 
Who am only a fool. ... 


The only attractive character in 
this dark, hopeless, bitterly tragic 
play about Ireland is Tiffany, the 
silenced priest. He has a deep and 
gentle love of Holy Church and a 
tender anxiety for her welfare, but 
his notions of the brotherhood of 
man are judged to be so evangelical 
as to be considered dangerously 





radical. As a result of having fos- 
tered an extravagant scheme for 
co-operative farming, which was de- 
stroyed by commercial trickery, he 
has been silenced. Himself a man 
of simple faith and human under- 
standing, he deplores in words vi- 
brant with sorrow the tragic short- 
comings in Ireland’s educational 
system. Looking compassionately 
at Francis McElroy, the fanatical 
atheist and Communist, Tiffany 
says: 


One little twist of the mind twenty years 
ago in a schoolroom would have made 
him a Jesuit. But the guide was a clown 
and the school was a barn . Oh, waste 


waste of our tears 


Tiffany sees, too, with a clearer 
sight than any other character what 
Carroll thinks has happened to Ire- 
land since 1921: 


We have been given our freedom, but 
none of us has ever accepted the respon- 
sibility of that freedom. It has given us 
not greater sanctity, greater dignity, and 
greater understanding of each other. It 
has given us instead swarms of unneces- 
sary state-paid humbugs, a new class of 
insufferable Gaelic snobs, and a young 
priesthood who run motor cars and the 
GAA for the greater glory of God. 


. 

Cannees. CONTINUES TO hammer 
away at human corrosives in a 
Christian society in his war play, 
The Strings, My Lord, Are False, 
produced at the Olympia Theater in 
Dublin in 1942. As in The White 
Steed, there is in this play a lovable, 
largehearted canon who opens the 
crypt of his church and his own 
house as shelters during the Clyde- 
side air raids. First aid is adminis- 
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tered here and food is distributed 
to all regardless of creed. 

The canon’s simple love of hu- 
manity, his gentle forbearance with 
human frailities are set against the 
religious intolerance and hypocrisy 
of some among his flock who hide 
their viciousness behind a facade 
of respectability as they merci- 
lessly condemn a “fallen” woman of 
the parish. The central situation of 
this play provides Carroll with the 
occasion for his angriest invective, 
directed at those Christians who, 
even in the most savage war in his- 
tory, would sacrifice the safety and 
preservation of people to their own 
gains. 

McPearkie, a type of this class of 
human vulture, builds inferior air 
raid shelters in order that he may 
pocket much of the money appro- 
priated for them. As town council- 
lor he is able to control municipal 
contracts. He deals in black market 
goods, but refuses to feed the peo- 
ple of the town. When his whole- 
sale store is destroyed by a bomb, 
he becomes completely unmanned 
by hysteria and demands to know 
of what use he is, deprived of the 
symbol of success into which he had 
put “sweat, years, sleepless nights, 
toil . . . all these years.””’ The gen- 
tle, exceedingly humane canon, 
moved now to unwonted bitterness, 
answers him: 

You ask of what use are you? You are 
of no use. You never were. You took al- 
ways, but you never gave. You grabbed, 
but you never shared. The sight of your 
heaps of burned-out merchandise and 
stocks drives you crazy, but the puddles 
of spilt blood on the streets leave you 
unmoved. That's why we can’t and 
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musn’t stop this war until, through the 
very hell of war, we rescue the love and 
the life of the common people from con- 
scienceless men like you. 


he JUST ABOUT every play that 
Paul Vincent Carroll has written, 
he seems to have a twofold critical 
purpose: to hold up to reprobation 
certain very unpleasant habits of 
thought and conduct in Irish Cath- 
olic life—or any Catholic life—and 
to provide a corrective in the char- 
acter of one or two admirable per- 
sons in each play, excepting Things 
That Are Caesar’s, which is unre- 
lievedly bleak. Carroll’s plays, how- 
ever, are not solely caviling; they 
are also a plea for the restoration 
of those virtues which infused and 
vitalized the spiritual life of an 
older Ireland, particularly the vir- 
tues emanating from the monastic 
spirit on which Irish spirituality 
was formed long ago and which writ- 
ers like Carroll seem to believe have 
become obfuscated by laziness, un- 
worthy ambition, materialism and 
mediocrity, which have overgrown 
the soil of Irish life. 

Although Paul Vincent Carroll 
has castigated the clergy and the 
merchant class for waxing rich or 
powerful, or both, on the outcome 
of civil war and national independ- 
ence; although he has written a 


stinging exposé of Catholic Ireland’s 
school system; although he has 
created a portentous picture of reli- 
gious hypocrisy, fanaticism, bigotry 
and the mob spirit they can let 
loose, in no sense can Carroll be 
said to be either anticlerical or anti- 
Catholic. His most lovable priests 
are eminently worthy priests, and 
they usually carry the weight of the 
play’s meaning. And if in some of 
Carroll’s plays there is the shadow 
of gloom, there is finally the sub- 
stance of Christian hope. 

Nevertheless, there is an abund- 
ance of fine satire in Carroll’s plays 
(as well as wit and mysticism, with 
which George Jean Nathan credited 
him), and it is generally directed 
against pietism in which there is 
neither innocence nor enthusiasm, 
but cunning and self-interest. At 
the heart of some Catholic family 
life Carroll sees and attacks all the 
bleak pharisaical bitterness and 
jealousies; he sees and deplores 
spiritual pride born of a narrow con- 
cept of religion, vindictiveness 
hidden under the show of duty, a 
combination of vulgarity and insin- 
cerity, and a mad pursuit of mate- 
rial prosperity in which every stand- 
ard is thrown aside excent success. 

We could use another :..ay or two 
in the better Paul Vincent Carroll 
tradition. 





An interview with 


Johannes Hofinger, S.J. 


Thomas F. Stransky, C.S.P. 


Up-to-Date Catechetics 


Last July, two cardinals, sixty-one archbishops and bishops, 
many catechetical scholars and missionaries from all parts of the 
world met in Eichstaett, West Germany to pool their knowledge 
and experience in teaching Christian doctrine at the International 
Study Week on Mission Catechetics. 

Father Hofinger is a leading figure in the catechetical revival 
which has become one of the significant movements in the contem- 
porary Church. He is the author of THE ART OF TEACHING CHRIS- 
TIAN DOCTRINE (University of Notre Dame Press, 1957) and re- 

tly edited LITURGY AND THE MISSIONS (Kenedy, 1960) which 

» papers given at the historic conference of bishops from 
lands held at Nijmegen, Holland last year. This confer- 
alt with liturgical matters affecting the life of the Church 
ssion countries. 
st year’s Nijmegen conference and this year’s Eichstaett 
: were organized by Father Hofinger. 

At the conclus of the Eichstaett conference, Father Stransky 
asked Father rete to crystallize for the American readers of 
Tue CarHotic Wor_tp some of the key ideas of the catechetical 

il which were discussed there. Father Stransky, who worked 
with Father Hofinger at the Eichstaett meeting, is a Paulist 
12 Cardinal Bea in the new Secretariat of Christian Unity 
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What brought about the recent 


catechetical “revival’’? 


As long as children were living in 
deeply religious families and breath- 
ing the air of a strongly Christian 
environment, “traditional”  cate- 
chetical instruction was thought to 
be adequate. It systematized in 
questions and answers what chil- 
dren were already living—a Chris- 
tian life in a Christian environment. 
Its tone was almost exclusively in- 
tellectual and abstract. 

The catechetical revival began 
about fifty years ago in central Eu- 
rope. There, particularly in formerly 
“Catholic” cities such as Munich 
and Vienna, the Church was wit- 
nessing a new phenomenon. Thou- 
sands of children were stepping 
from homes where religion was weak 
into a society which was rapidly be- 
coming de-Christianized. Many 
ceased to practice the faith. 

A closer look at the religious in- 
struction being given revealed seri- 
ous faults. At the end of the eigh- 
teenth century the state had made 
elementary school attendance com- 
pulsory and hence religion had be- 
come another “school” subject. The 
emphasis in religious instruction 
was no longer on faith and life but 
on doctrine and knowledge. Worse 
yet, both doctrine and method 
were tainted with a popular, en- 
lightened rationalism which re- 
placed the truths of revelation with 
a religion of reason, turning religion 
itself into a mere handmaid of 
morality. 

The problem gradually became 
clear. The more the religious milieu 
broke down, the more it became 


necessary to instill personal convic- 
tion in the pupils. Catechesis had 
to do more than instruct minds; it 
had to form solid apostolic Chris- 
tians. 

This is the central idea behind 
the catechetical revival: we must 
“convert” children totally to Christ, 
and this first “conversion” must last 
throughout their lives. 


Do you think that this kind of 
crisis in education is a local prob- 
lem—or do you find that similar if 
not identical problems exist every 
place in the world? 


Obviously the problems of reli- 
gious instruction are not confined 
to central Europe. I have traveled 
around the world seven times. Re- 
cently I was in the United States; 
soon I will be going to South Africa. 
The more I travel and the more 
people I meet, the more I am con- 
vinced that what is most lacking in 
catechetics today is neither good 
will nor interest on the part of 
teachers, but an intelligent appreci- 
ation of the basic principles and 
methods of proclaiming God’s word 
so that it can achieve the effect God 
wants. And I know that this isn’t 
just my own opinion. There was 
almost universal agreement about 
this at the International Study 
Week on Mission Catechetics held 
this summer at Eichstaett, Ger- 
many. 

With the breakdown of religious 
traditions and the spread of mate- 
rialism and Communism, the old 
distinction between “mission lands” 
and other countries is disappearing. 
Although the situation may differ 
somewhat from place to place, the 





basic problem is the same in Eu- 
rope and Africa, Japan and the 
United States, South America and 
India. The catechetical movement 
is gradually becoming world-wide, 
and interest in up-to-date catechet- 
ics is growing. 


What was the significance of the 
recent Eichstaett meeting? 


For the first time, internation- 
ally known catechetical scholars 
and missionaries came together to 
pool their knowledge and experi- 
ence in the catechetical movement 
in an attempt to adapt catechetics 
to the missionary needs of the 
Church today. To complain about 
old catechisms and old methods 
would have been easy; we wanted 
a positive program. By intensive 
teamwork, we drew up and ap- 
proved unanimously a set of prin- 
ciples for catechesis, guides for cate- 
chists and suggestions for writing 
new catechisms and religious text- 
books. 


What is the general trend in 
modern catechesis? 


We can never achieve success in 
our teaching apostolate by a mere 
increase in catechetical activity. A 
reform is needed which combines 
the findings of modern psychol- 
ogy and the conclusions of the 
so-called “kerygmatic revival.” 
That word kerygmatic frightens 
most people. It shows that the re- 
vival stresses the content of teach- 
ing rather than method and tech- 
niques. The Greek kerygma means 
“message” and in the New Testa- 
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ment kerygma means specifically 
the Good News of Salvation that 
Christ preached and commissioned 
His Church to proclaim. 

How can we impart to the pupil 
not mere knowledge of formulas but 
a consciousness of a reality? How 
can our catechesis introduce the 
student to this Christian message 
(kerygma) expressed in the syn- 
thetic ordering of doctrines, in the 
Bible and in liturgical worship? 
What is the best order of presenta- 
tion and what doctrine should be 
emphasized if catechesis is to be of 
greatest profit to people today, to 
develop and confirm a real Chris- 
tian life in them and form faithful 
disciples of Christ who give witness 
to Him? In presenting the whole 
kerygma, what should we empha- 
size? These are the questions we 
tried to answer at Eichstaett. 


But haven’t we always been 
teaching religion in this “kerygma- 


tic” way? 

I don’t think so. Read the older 
catechisms and teachers’ manuals. 

One of the reasons for the large 
number of fallen-aways today has 
undoubtedly been the inadequacy 
of the faulty religious instruction 
which they received. 

So much of our catechetical in- 
struction has been but a summary, 
or watering-down, of scientific the- 
ology. Now I by no means dispar- 
age theology; I was once a profes- 
sor of dogma. It’s just that 
theological science has a very dif- 
ferent purpose from catechetics. 
Theology is a disciplined and de- 
tailed contemplation of God’s revel- 
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ation, taught primarily from the 
viewpoint of truth, without con- 
sidering too much its value for life. 
Catechetics treats the same doc- 
trine from a different standpoint, 
as a good, as a value for the person, 
as a doctrine for living. In most 
cases Christ’s word can be a power 
to mold lives only if it is identified 
and experienced as the one and only 
worth-while thing in life. It’s not 
enough that our children know their 
faith, they must also see its unity, 
its beauty, and experience its 
warmth. This cannot be achieved 
by intellectual techniques of in- 
struction alone. The catechism that 
just lists doctrines may attain 
thoroughness, accuracy and clarity, 
but is it an organic unit that brings 
out that God has Good News for 
us? We know many details and dis- 
pensable fragments, but find it hard 
to see the core of a message which 
God says surpasses by far what the 
heart of man can think of or hope 
for. 

One of “The Basic Principles of 
Modern Catechetics” agreed upon 
at Ejichstaett calls for systematic 
teaching: the systematic presenta- 
tion of the Faith has its roots in the 
Creeds and the preaching of the 
early Christian proclamation, and 
has derived its organic development 
from the authoritative teaching of 
the Church through the ages. The 
catechism gives the learner spiritual 
insights into the relationship be- 
tween the faith and Christian life 
and enables him to cope with the 
questions of the day as an articulate 
Christian and to express his faith 
to those who inquire about it. 

But, as we often heard at Eich- 


staett, let’s emphasize the inner 
core of God’s revelation, so that the 
details or borderlines of revelation 
are seen as secondary. 


What is this inner core? 


We tried to outline the basic con- 
tent of catechesis in the Eichstaett 
principles. 

Our Gospel is nothing else than 
Christ introducing us into the in- 
timacy of God: “No man comes to 
the Father except by Me” (John, 
14:6). 

Catechesis is Christ-centered, be- 
cause there is no aid given us on the 
way leading to the Father which has 
not its center in Christ and does not 
actively share in His mission “to 
save that which was lost” (Luke, 
19:10). Through Christ we know 
about the Father and receive the 
Good News about His Kingdom. By 
His death, resurrection and ascen- 
sion, Christ saves us from our sins. 
He works in us through the Holy 
Spirit and leads us toward that day 
when He will judge all men and 
bring the world to its final perfec- 
tion. Christ continues to live and 
act and complete His Father’s work 
in His Church, especially through 
His sacraments. He teaches, directs, 
sanctifies His own by means of His 
representatives. The command- 
ments, flowing from His Great Com- 
mandment of Love, are not merely 
divine directives but our loving re- 
sponse to Christ’s divine love—liv- 
ing out the implications of His sac- 
raments. 

A dogma, then, has greater or less 
consequence in our catechesis in the 
measure that it expresses a more or 





less significant aspect of this Mys- 
tery of Christ. As Father Domenico 
Grasso, S.J., of the Roman Gre- 
gorian University explained at Eich- 
staett, grace will have more impor- 
tance than sin, sanctifying grace 
more than actual grace, the Holy 
Spirit more than Our Lady, the 
Resurrection of Christ more than 
His childhood, the mystical aspect 
of the Church more than its juridi- 
cal, the Church’s liturgy more than 
private devotions, baptism more 
than penance, the Eucharist more 
than the Last Anointing, the Bible 
more than any other book. 

You see that our modern cate- 
chetics is incorporating the con- 
clusions of the biblical and liturgical 
movements. 


What has the biblical movement 


contributed to modern catechetics? 


The Bible must be given a promi- 
nent place in catechetical teaching 
because it tis God’s own inspired 
Book. This doesn’t mean doing 
what some “revised” question-and- 
answer catechisms have done — 
merely adding scripture texts as a 
kind of divine support. 

The basic method of all catechesis 
is to teach the way God has given 
His revelation: God performs some 
concrete event which radiates and 
reveals a doctrine that would move 
men’s hearts to live according to it. 
For example, in the Old Testament 
God intervened in history at Sinai 
when He fulfilled His earlier prom- 
ises and freely chose Israel as His 
people. The biblical events there- 
after remind the Israelites what 
God has done for men. They dwelt 
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on the doctrine of God’s loving con- 
cern for His Chosen People to pre- 
pare a way for the world’s Messiah. 
God chose them as His own and 
binds them to Himself. This initial 
action of God awakens a response 
of love and gratitude and unworthi- 
ness, and binds the people to re- 
main deeply faithful to Him by 
keeping His commandments. Event 
— truth — action. God is the best 
modern Pedagogue! 

The biblical movement has 
brought out more clearly the or- 
ganic unity of the whole Bible, not 
a disconnected series of interesting 
stories or moral demands, but a his- 
tory of salvation through which and 
in which God has chosen to save us. 
Once again, the Bible finds its cen- 
ter in Christ, for it relates the role 
of Christ in the Father’s whole his- 
torical plan: how God prepared for 
Christ’s coming in the New Testa- 
ment, how His coming brought 
about our salvation and reunion, 
and how Christ continues to com- 
municate Himself through a Chosen 
People, animated by the Holy 
Spirit, until He returns as the Lord 
of Glory. It is through the Bible, 
then, that we learn God’s pattern 
of working His plan of salvation in 
time and space. 


Do you use the Bible then as 
part of catechetical instruction? 


Yes. Modern catechetics no 
longer uses the Bible as an acces- 
sory, a supplementary proof of the 
doctrine or a mere study of the his- 
torical background to revelation. 
In certain recent textbooks, the 
biblical quotations come no longer 
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at the end but have become the 
very departure for a catechetical 
lesson. One of the Eichstaett recom- 
mendations is that younger stu- 
dents possess a book of Bible “ex- 
tracts” which contain passages from 
the historical books, psalms, pro- 
phetical writings, Gospels, epistles 
and the Apocalypse. Explanatory 
sections clarify the connection of 
one extract to another, and point 
out what bearing the passage has on 
God’s plan of salvation. With such 
a preparation, by adolescence every- 
one should possess his own complete 
New Testament, to be used as a 
source and reference book during 
catechism classes. If a child is 


trained to read God’s Book in a 
prayerful and reverent manner, it 
can become, as it should, his lifelong 


vade mecum. 


What has the liturgical move- 
ment contributed to modern cate- 
chetics? 

A recital of past biblical events 
does not suffice for good catechesis 
because God continues to intervene 
in history, especially in the Mass 
and the sacraments. By taking part 
in the Liturgy, the Christian enters 
into the stream of grace God set 
aflow at the creation of the world. 
Liturgical catechesis, then, com- 
pletes the work of biblical cate- 
chesis and the necessary presenta- 
tion of doctrine. 

We debase the Liturgy if we con- 
sider its primary purpose catecheti- 
cal. It is primarily directed to the 
worship of God; we pray what we 
know. Catechesis leads “the royal 
priesthood” (I Peter, 2:9) into the 
Liturgy so that we can fully join 


the community in its divine worship 
and know what we are praying. 

At the same time, the Liturgy 
contains a wealth of instructive 
power. In the course of the 
Church’s liturgical years, we have 
summarized the story of salvation: 
it speaks of Christ in those who pre- 
figured Him, in His teaching and 
life, His miracles, death and resur- 
rection; it tells of Christ living in 
the saints of the past and in us to- 
day. The Liturgy also teaches us 
through the texts, mainly from the 
Bible, that are read and sung by 
the Church. The sound pedagogical 
principles of “the intuitive process” 
and “learning by doing” are used in 
the Liturgy. The rites with their 
words and gestures, poetry and 
music, indeed help make the Chris- 
tian message enter into more than 
the mind. (We must make children 
aware of this.) 

Here I may mention a practical 
conclusion reached at Eichstaett: 
“In order that the Liturgy may 
produce its due catechetical effect, 
it should display its intrinsic excel- 
lence by means of its intelligibility, 
beauty and clarity. Only thus can 
its full catechetical value be ex- 
ploited. But we cannot do this 
unless certain reforms are intro- 
duced.” Some suggestions, for ex- 
ample, centered on having the 
whole Mass of the Catechumens in 
the vernacular. 


Can we revise easily our old cate- 
chisms which have not integrated 
the aims of modern catechetics? 


We had to face this question hon- 


estly at Eichstaett, since so much 
time, money and talent depend on 





the answer. We agreed that new 
catechisms cannot just add a few 
more questions, scriptural quota- 
tions and liturgical directives. The 
Eichstaett conclusion reads: “The 
mere revision or modification of 
former textbooks or catechisms 
which were not drawn up according 
to the principles of the catechetical 
renewal cannot produce a_ good 
work which fulfills the basic de- 
mands of catechetics.” 

Complete revisions are found, 
for example, in the new German 
catechism and the recent syllabus 
for the Archdiocese of Bombay. 
(The introduction of the latter 
speaks of a refusal to copy “old 
catechisms” and of making “a dras- 
tic rearrangement” of doctrine.) 

A catechism is only a tool, so we 
can’t stress too much the intellec- 
tual and spiritual formation of the 
catechist himself. The ideal cate- 
chism, nevertheless, is a guide. 
More than a list of questions and 
answers, it must guide both the 
teacher and pupil in the three peda- 
gogical steps of seeing, thinking and 
doing. Thus, we desire a lesson- 
form catechism that moves from the 
concrete to the doctrine and to life, 
organically centered around our 
life in Christ, and introducing one 
into the Bible and into the Liturgy. 
The questions and answers which 
come at the end of the whole lesson 
merely summarize and make precise 
the contents of the lesson. 


Is this method understressing 
the importance of memory work? 


A popular accusation based on 
misunderstanding. Memory comes 
from God, not the devil, and the 
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whole man must be won for God. 
That includes the memory. How- 
ever, modern catechetics supplies a 
sound pedagogical principle: never 
memorize anything that is not first 
clearly understood, “assimilation 
before memory.” How false the 
method: have the children memo- 
rize as much as they can, so that 
they have a storehouse of matter 
to be tapped later in life when they 
can understand. We can easily dis- 
tort the joyful character of the 
Christian message by creating anx- 
ieties accompanying an exaggerated 
number of little-understood formu- 
las to be learned by heart and by 
attendance at class, which can often 
become a dry exegesis of an official 
catechism’s questions and answers. 
All the new textbooks have,a rea- 
sonable number of answers that 
can be easily understood at the end 
of the learning process. I may 
mention, in addition to questions 
and answers, appropriate texts from 
the Bible and the Liturgy as well as 
prayers should also be memorized. 


Can the United States make a 
contribution to the catechetical 
movement? 


I have traveled much in the 
United States and have given 30- 
40 hour courses in catechetics at 
Notre Dame, the University of Port- 
land, the University of San Fran- 
cisco and St. Louis University. 
(This is the same basic course I 
give in Africa, the Philippines, In- 
dia and Australia.) 

Nowhere have I seen a more in- 
terested and generous laity who not 
only support your “miraculous” 
school system, but are ready to 





MEANINGS 


help the Church, especially in in- 
structing the many Catholics in 
public schools. And the already 
solid religious knowledge and prac- 
tice of so many American Catholics 
is certainly due largely to the self- 
sacrificing teaching sisters. In short, 
in no country have I discovered 
more virtuous and energetic cate- 
chists willing to be trained in mod- 
ern catechetics. Good work is being 
done, but can you improve it? 

At present the catechetical move- 
ment in the U. S. A. is not as ad 
vanced as in the lands north of the 
Alps, where it is in tune with the 
biblical and liturgical revivals. 
Frankly, there is a great dispropor- 
tion between the potential and the 
actual number of first-class cate- 
chetical specialists and _ thinkers 


who can form these catechists to 
take part in the catechetical move- 
ment. 

This disproportion is gradually 
decreasing. The sisters especially 
are demanding even a better special 
training for themselves. I may men- 
tion that many of the shortcomings 
may stem from an inadequate train- 
ing of many priests in modern cate- 
chetics. The United States has the 
potential to make a large and im- 
portant contribution to the modern 
catechetical movement if it would 
guide the enthusiastic catechists— 
priests, sisters, laity—with the prin- 
ciples outlined at Eichstaett. The 
mere recognition that there is a 
weakness in the catechetical train- 
ing of seminarians is already the 
beginning of progress. 


Veanings 


ETHEL BARNETT DE VITO 


SAY what you mean love, share what you would share. 
The world and I have had enough, I think, 

Of lines between lines, never really there, 

Or if so, penned in disappearing ink. 


Say what you think without the need to hedge. 
Hints, innuendos, long have been the start 

That misread or misnoted, were the wedge 

That kept men, nations, friends and loves apart. 


The smallest misconstruction, little slip 
Spark consequences whereon jokes are based: 
The bridge fell by a decimal misplaced; 

A wrong sum made the leaning tower tip. 


There’s rift without intention anyway 
From thought to word; so love, mean what you say. 





Questions for American Catholics: 





William B. Ball 


The Continuing Debate 
About Censorship 


A proposal for moderation on both sides 


of the censorship controversy. 


W wareven MAY BE the ultimate fate of Pennsylvania’s new Mo- 
tion Picture Control Act—now being assayed for constitutionality 
in the courts—its passage last fall was a most obvious sign of the 
times. It was, in short, a quite expectable grass-roots revolt 
against what Bosley Crowther has called “‘vice-and-violence”’ films. 

Pending the final outcome of the litigation one may withhold 
comment on the merits of the Act, but the continuing high-decibel 
debate it has sparked serves one especially good purpose. It helps 
us realize that in large part the “censorship controversy” is at 
once futile and resolvable. 

The futility of the controversy first of all lies in the fact that 
it is oftentimes a conflict between ill-considered absolutes, the 
banners of one group reading “Let’s have censorship!” the ban- 
ners of the other being emblazoned “Away With Censorship!” 

nder the first banner—a popular banner—the people flock to 
the legislatures, while under the second the publishers and movie- 
makers flock to the courts to undo what was done by the legisla- 
tures. The people often lose the ultimate legal battle because in 
their pain and anger they force upon their legislators vague terms 
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of vast meaning to describe what 
sort of book or movie they find of- 
fensive—often identified simply as 
“indecent” or “immoral” — which 
the courts say are guides too broad 
to be of any use to the censor. 

But it is rarely noted that the 
potent little phalanx under the sec- 
ond banner has its own peculiar 
failings with respect to ill-consid- 
ered words. At the least hint of 
any move to restrict their clients’ 
domain—which, it is to be recalled, 
is a domain not only of expression 
but of commerce — publishers’ at- 
torneys blanch with practiced hor- 
ror and at once lay down a barrage 
of denunciation in which the people 
amazedly find themselves arrayed 
in the jack-booted ranks of “book 
burners” and enemies of the Con- 
stitution. 


es IS ONE area in which no signi- 
ficant dialogue has as yet been 
achieved. And this indicates the 
second reason for the futility of the 
controversy. Even among the best 
of the people who sit on opposite 
sides at legislative deliberations, 
court hearings or even popular sym- 
posia, passion is all too evident. 
This is due in part to deep-seat- 
ed distrust — one fearing that any 
concession to the merit of his 
opponent’s view will only be seized 
by his opponent as an opportunity 
to take even more distasteful posi- 
tions. Sometimes it is due to the 
intensity with which is felt the ideal 
being protected; and the psychology 
takes hold that it is safer to yield 
nothing in the argument than risk 
the slightest impairment to realiza- 
tion of the ideal, be that ideal popu- 


The question of censorship is a continual 
source of controversy in our democratic 
society. William B. Bail suggests that much 
of the controversy is futile and explains 
why. He then goes on to suggest a specific 
course of action to those who are honestly 
concerned about the social impact of vice 
and violence in films and other communica- 
tions media. Dr. Ball is professor of Con- 
titutional Law at Villanova University. 





lar “decency” or 
speech.” 

A third reason for the futility of 
the controversy lies in the fact that 
some of the debate is the debate of 
reactionaries. A few rather articu- 
late people arguing for censorship 
today still do it with all the optim- 
ism, forthrightness and ignorance 
of the Society for the Suppression 
of Vice. They seek to impress upon 
society not Christian standards of 
morality but American nineteenth- 
century misconceptions respecting 
art. To these The Bells of St. 
Mary’s or the presentations of Law- 
rence Welk represent about the 
highest art within the bounds of 
propriety. This puritan group is 
not, of course, the dominant group 
expressing concern over unrestrict- 
ed publication in America today. 
Indeed it should be noted that the 
great protest which resounds today 
against Hollywood and the publish- 
ing houses has not been inspired by 
this puritan group with its dated 
reticences but has come quite spon- 
taneously from millions of parents 
and has received its most emphatic 
expression from individuals who can 
by no means be identified with 
puritanism. 

What no one seems to have no- 
ticed, however, is the reactionary 


“freedom of 





character of the anticensorship 
forces. If reactionism can be taken 
to mean an insistence upon refight- 
ing ancient battles and hounding 
the dead, then the anticensorship 
forces in the United States today 
are by and large reactionary. They 
are continuing to preach in 1960 
very much the same crusade they 
preached in 1920. This was a cru- 
sade whose gods were Mencken, 
Dreiser and Lewis on the literary 
front and Roger Baldwin and Mor- 
ris Ernst—to name but two—on 
the legal front. The crusade had 
some good effects: it helped to vin- 
dicate free utterance and to demol- 
ish old hypocrisies. 

But the inheritors of its tradi- 
tion have not honored their patri- 
mony by rethinking it in terms of 
today’s realities. They have, it is 


true, up to now, scored impressive 


victories in the courts. But sen- 
tentiously repeating their dated 
saws and stock quips, they refuse to 
take account of such present reali- 
ties as (a) the increase in provoca- 
tive appeal of subject matter in mo- 
tion pictures or printed matter 
occasioned by new techniques in 
photography, printing, filming, and 
the use of sound and color, (b) the 
change in techniques of distribution 
of materials permitting a mass satu- 
ration of the nation upon a scale 
undreamt of a few years ago, and 
(c) radical changes in character 
and subject matter, with wider and 
wider scope being given to “frank” 
descriptions of sex and violence. 
Moreover, the anticensorship forces 
appear to take but scant account of 
the social setting in which the smut- 
and-violence traffic now moves and 
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in which it makes its impact. In this 
setting must be noted, when com- 
parisons with 1920 are made, the 
decline of family life, the relative 
expansion of the population of the 
young, the decline of moral train- 
ing, the rise of crime, and the in- 
crease of mental illness. 

Still following gods now largely 
gone, the anticensorship crusade 
noisily beats the dead horse of a 
long-discredited puritanism. And 
so the controversy rages futilely 
on. 


5 THE CONTROVERSY is to be re- 
solved—and it can be—two things 
will be needed: the elimination of a 
number of popular misconceptions 
and a meeting of those sincerely de- 
siring to protect public morals with 
those who are sincere and dedicated 
civil liberterians—a meeting whose 
thoughtful emphasis is not, how- 
ever, either “decency” nor “free 
speech” but the common good. 
As to the misconceptions, actu- 
ally they are not popular at all: 
most people are unaware of them 
and would in fact reject them. They 
are popular in the sense that they 
are held by those who supply most 
of the current writing on the sub- 
ject. These misconceptions are 
three. The first is that materials 
portraying obscenity and violence 
produce no significant effects upon 
conduct or personality. The second 
is that the United States Supreme 
Court has outlawed all censorship. 
The third is that censorship must 
be for everybody or for nobody. But 
if it should be fourid that smut-and- 
violence materials do affect conduct 
and personality, that this is espe- 
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cially true concerning the young, 
that the Supreme Court has not 
voided all censorship and that cen- 
sorship limited to the young is con- 
stitutionally permissible, would we 
not then have indicated a desirable 
(though admittedly not perfect) 
solution to our problem? 

The most effective weapon yet 
devised against any form of censor- 
ship is the now - fashionable saying 
that the apprehension of the “por- 
nography of violence” — to borrow 
Father John Courtney Murray’s 
term — produces no significant ef- 
fects upon conduct or personality. 
This view has particular currency 
in the writings of contemporary 
American legal scholars. Somewhat 
in the manner of the toothpaste 
commercials, the source of this con- 
clusion is often solemnly stated as 
“Scientific surveys have shown that 

” When the scientific source is 
occasionally identified, it is very 
often one of shaky reliability. 

An interesting example is pro- 
vided by the study made by the 
Bureau of Social Hygiene in New 
York in 1928. The Bureau sent 
questionnaires to 10,000 women, in- 
quiring as to (a) sources of their 
sex information and (b) what things 
they found most stimulating sexu- 
ally. Of the entire group only 1,200 
replied. The answers have become 
staple arguments for all anticensor- 
ship crusaders. Among the rela- 
tively few answers received, one 
woman listed, in answer to the first 
inquiry, Motley’s Rise of the Dutch 
Republic, and in answer to the sec- 
ond, 218 women listed “Man!” The 
references to Motley and “Man” 
are invariably trotted forth as stock 


humor in censorship debates, the 
humor being intended to highlight 
the ridiculousness of the positions 
of those who argue that the viewing 
of obscenity has undesirable effects. 
More arresting, however, is the ex- 
tensiveness of quotation of this an- 
cient, wholly nonscientific poll. The 
English Catholic legal scholar, Nor- 
man St. John-Stevas, solemnly cites 
it in his book Obscenity and the 
Law (Macmillan, 1956), not, by the 
way, as a study that he had himself 
examined but only as one that he 
had seen cited in Leo M. Alpert’s 
article, “Judicial Censorship of 
Obscene Literature” written sixteen 
years earlier for the Harvard Law 
Review. Alpert, too, presents the 
study as having scientific validity 

and he, too, seems not to have 
examined it because he cites the 
1928 book To the Pure (Viking), 
by Seagle and Ernst, as the place 
in which he came upon it! 


Ds. CarL HOFFMAN, in a study 
soon to be published, concludes, 
however, that the great weight of 
testimony on the part of social sci- 
entists supports the view which had 
traditionally been taken by the law 
courts—namely, that the apprehen- 
sion of smut-and-violence materials 
is a significant factor in the causing 
of antisocial conduct and frequently 
produces serious psychic damage. 
Dr. Hoffman further stresses that 
these effects are most pronounced 
among children and youth. If this 
is so, then are laws creating censor- 
ship as to children and youth con- 
stitutionally permissible? 

The Supreme Court has not 
voided all censorship, and it is per- 





missible, under the celebrated 1957 
decision of the Supreme Court in 
Roth v. United States to censor at 
least the pornographic. It is true 
that in decisions subsequent to 
Roth the Court has made it clear 
that by pornography it does not 
mean materials portraying the 
spicy, the sexy or even the gravely 
immoral. The Court seems to mean 
hard-core pornography, or that 
which by its extreme grossness 
holds allure for almost no one and 
disgusts almost anyone. 

But the Court has never declared 
that a censorship whose effect 
would be limited to the audience of 
young people would be constitution- 
ally invalid. And here it would seem 
possible that the Court would rec- 
ognize that as to children stricter 
standards for censorship could be 
imposed. Censorship as to adults 
presents many difficulties. For one 
thing, there is less social need for 
it because adult personality and 
character are already formed. 
Again, the question of what to ban 
for adults becomes thorny in view 
of the fact that it is important 
that many aspects of life, including 
the sexual, and many problems re- 
lating to human weakness and sin 
should be given expression for the 
adult. Thirdly, it is seriously ques- 
tionable whether persuasion and 
voluntary abstention are not the 
most desirable and ultimately most 
effective means by which adult 
viewing of normally objectionable 
matter should be limited. 


> 

Bor THE USE of the police power 
of the state to protect the morals 
of children is a very different mat- 
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ter. The state, as parens patriae 
has always afforded special protec- 
tion to children, as witness the 
automobile driving laws, the liquor 
laws and the child-labor laws. The 
idea value of a movie such as The 
Apartment may (as the Legion of 
Decency has at any rate decided) 
justify its showing to adults, 
whereas the theme with which it 
deals, along with its portrayals and 
suggestiveness, should preclude its 
being shown to children. Plainly, 
concern over the precise definition 
of censorial standards for children 
need be far less than for adults. 
TV in one sense presents the 
most difficult medium with respect 
to control, and I doubt that any 
sort of age classification system is 
really workable here. However, 
this happens to be the medium 
which is proving most responsive to 
popular influence. This influence 
comes from the homes and is very 
powerful because TV is 90% home 
entertainment. These millions of 
home audiences have proved very 
touchy about morally offensive mat- 
ter. Thus, while age classification 
probably will not work with respect 
to TV, here I feel that there has so 
far been much less need for any sort 
of control, though admittedly TV 


has its bad moments. 


As to paperbacks, books, maga- 
zines, phonograph records and pic- 
tures, these materials can be classi- 
fied and it raises no constitutional 
difficulty if the classification is 
rather severe and weighted on the 
side of strictness in regards to chil- 
dren. The “adult” materials may 
not then be sold to children and 
probably we would have to have 
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restricted counters and_ shelves. 
This may sound like a bit of a 
headache but getting administrative 
techniques worked out and estab- 
lished often involves headaches. It 
is very possible that simpler tech- 
niques can be devised. 

The age classification technique 
of censorship has been routinely 
utilized and with marked success in 
numerous foreign countries whose 
culture we consider both democratic 
and sophisticated — France, West 
Germany, Italy and Great Britain, 


to name but a few. Applied in the 
United States, it would give those 
concerned over the smut-and-vio- 
lence commerce the thing they want 
most: protection for the young, 
while it would not embrace the 
thing civil liberterians fear most: 
censorship for the total audience. 
Looked at in another way, it would 
supply each side something which 
its case has hitherto often lacked: 
through the limiting of its claims a 
recognition of the good which the 
other side has rallied to protect. 


Peremptory Prayer 


“Batter my heart, three-personed God .. .” 


—John Donne 


AMANDA BENJAMIN HALL 


Ba TTER my heart, three-personed God, where it stubbornly clings 
To the satin-soft ease of the kingdom of self— 

“I” and again “I” and forever “I’’, till the firmament rings 
With my voice, lest I welcome not pain that incessantly hones 


Its teeth to devour me, the hung 


mes 


ry and terrible wolf 


Of the steppes of the dark! Lest I cry not to joy, “Break my bones 
On your wheel” (the singing, the rapturous bones!) 


Let my eyes be not sightless till cancelled their talent of sight, 
The fairness of earth interdicted, and all earthly matter, 
The green that awakes with the dawn, the water’s breathing light .. . 


With all who are grieving or lonely and lost let me join, 

With poverty’s child that plays merry and sad in the gutter 
And asks not why others so coldly neglect and abuse it! 

Batter my heart to a shape where the humble can use it— 
Let it lie in the hands of the crowd like a well-fingered coin. 
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REVIEWED BY Riley Hughes 


A DISTANT TRUMPET 

by Paul Horgan 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $5.75 
In its intention, scope and execution this 
is the major novel we have all been hop- 
ing for from the Pulitzer Prize historian 
who, it is sometimes forgotten, came upon 
the literary scene as a novelist. The 
locale of this big, generous book is the 
Territory of Arizona, authentic Paul 
Horgan country. Historian and novelist 
meet in this story, which is rich in char- 
acter and incident, of the life of “danger 
and boredom” at an Army frontier post 
in the 1880's. Using a technique he has 
employed in his nonfiction, notably in 
The Centuries of Santa Fé, the author 
gives us in depth the life stories of his 
characters, one after another, as they 
were lived before they come to the out 
post of opportunity and crisis that is 
Fort Delivery. We know them all, men 
and women, whites and Indians, before 
their stories lock together in final con 
flict. 

The key to the action in A Distant 
Trumpet is character. When the story 
opens, the post’s acting commander (as 
Fort Delivery waits for its new com- 
mander) is weak, vacillating Lieutenant 
Mainwaring. Ted Mainwaring sends his 
junior, Lieutenant Matthew Hazard, on 
a search party to return an AWOL ser 
geant and a post laundrywoman. The 
unanticipated results of this expedition 
harden Hazard and show Mainwaring’s 
incompetence glaringly: the post is 
brought to the point of mutiny. Hiram 
Prescott, the new commander, restores 
order and discipline with wise gentleness 
and prepares his command for war with 
the Apaches. Washington political fig- 
ures intervene, and Major General Quait 
is sent to inspect—and possibly deacti- 
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vate—the post. The General’s visit turns 
out to be the final item of preparation 
for war. To Matthew Hazard and the 
Apache scout White Horn (known as 
“Joe Dummy” on the post) is given the 
task of bringing in from a Mexican hide- 
out Rainbow Son, marauding Apache 
chief. 

But life at Fort Delivery is not entirely 
filled with the excitement and danger of 
Indian wars. The boredom of military 
life is at the bottom of the trial by ordeal 
of the rookie Clanahan who is admin- 
istered out of boredom by Trumpeter 
Rainey. The story of their enmity and 
resultant friendship is one of the high 
points of the book. Boredom and a 
knawing insecurity are behind the infi- 
delities and _ self-justification of Kitty 
Mainwaring, the Lieutenant’s wife, for 
whom the post is “Fort Deliver-Me”— 
a plea ironically and tragically answered. 
Jessica Prescott, the daughter of a Su- 
preme Court justice and a member of a 
distinguished Catholic family, is a serene 
commander’s lady whose achievement 
was that she “protected and educated her 
officers’ wives.” Jessica is a subtle, finely 
rendered study. Most subtle and appeal- 
ing of all is the eccentric Major General 
Quait, Latinist and philosopher, friend 
and yet conqueror of the Apache. It is 
one of the distinctions of A Distant 
Trumpet that such characters and their 
actions will long remain in the reader's 
memory. 


BILLY LIAR 

by Keith Waterhouse 

Norton. $3.95 
“T maintained my hysterical calm, wear- 
ing my sensitivity like armour,” Billy 
says of his conduct at breakfast with the 
family. He began the day that extends 





for the length of this book by “abandon- 
ing the facts again” and daydreaming 
that he was once more in Ambrosia, the 
republic of his dreams. When things 
become too much, Billy indulges in “No 
1 thinking,” which usually provides him 
with a ray-gun he fires at everybody. 
“No. 1 thinking” is the scource of the 
lies he makes up in elaborate profu- 
sion to sidetrack his family, his em- 
ployers and his girl friends. Billy is 
“engaged” to three girls at once. Just 
keeping the engagement ring circulated 
calls forth all of Billy’s powers. 

When he is with Rita (to whom “the 
vocabulary of human kindness” is un- 
known), Billy jokes over the counter as 
she serves him coffee and doughnuts. He 
is also engaged to “The Witch,” a 
rather pompous, proper girl whom he 
meets for lunch in St. Botolph’s church- 
yard. With Liz, the girl he loves the most, 
the locale is a record shop populated by 
“girls in gipsy earrings and youths in 
drainpipe trousers.” When all of Billy’s 
girls come together in the evening at the 
local palais de dance, even “No. 1 think- 
ing” is inadequate. 

silly Liar is an amusing, brilliant tour 
de force of the Angry Young Men school 
of writing. Billy is not so much “angry” 
as he is—in the manner of a Huck Finn 
or a Holden Caulfield—concerned with 
getting himself and others in “some kind 
At the end 
Billy has indeed achieved perspective 
on others, but most of all on himself. 


of glassy-eyed perspective.” 


MISTRESS OF MELLYN 
by Victoria Holt 
Doubleday. $3.95 
The Gothic novels that Jane Austen 
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satirized and mocked started it all, and 
Charlotte Bronté’s Jane Eyre came 
along to establish the classic form and 
classic situation of governess as protagon- 
ist—and the suspenseful romantic situa- 
tion of the governess in the castle still 
turns up now and then. Mistress of 
Mellyn is one of the best in a long time. 
Miss Holt deftly mixes realism—it is 
that Victorian hour when the mundane 
train and romantic horse and carriage 
are contemporaries—and the Gothic: not 
ghosts dragging chains, but wraithlike 
memories and suspicions. 

Miss Martha Leigh is, like the gov- 
erness of English fact and English fiction, 
a gentlewoman in reduced circumstances. 
She comes to Mount Mellyn, a gloomy 
castle in Cornwall, to be governess to a 
little girl named Alvean, only child of 
Con TreMellyn, master of Mellyn. 
Martha suffers the usual slights as a 
kind of upper servant. Con TreMellyn 
is the Gothic hero and widower, tall, 
mysterious-acting and at times violent. 
Now that Lady Treslyn is a widow—and 
ugly rumors are afloat about the sudden 
death of her elderly husband, Sir Thomas 
—will she and Con marry? 

Meanwhile Martha takes the unloved, 
unregarded child, Alvean, in_ hand, 
teaches her to become a horsewoman and 
a fine, considerate person. And what 
of the apparition of Mount Mellyn? Did 
Mrs. TreMellyn die in the railway 
accident of a year ago? Is it her ghost or 
live presence that appears and seems to 
whisper through the ancient walls? Mis- 
tress of Mellyn answer soberly and in 
suspenseful good time the questions it 
raises. Very readable and extremely en- 
gaging. 





What’s New from Sheed & Ward 


Catholic Reflections on the American Proposition 
by John Courtney Murray, S.J. 
On questions to which we all want answers because they concern the 
relation of the Church to American life: separation of Church and 
State, religious tolerance, censorship, Federal aid to Catholic schools 
and such matters as the morality of modern war and the role of ethics 
in politics. A choice of the Catholic Book Club and the Thomas More 
300k Club $5.00 


THE LABYRINTHINE WAYS OF GRAHAM GREENE 


by Francis L. Kunkel 
“The most lucid, intelligent assessment of Greene yet to appear in print’—WILLIAM 
YorK TINDALL. “Complete, well balanced, not at undue pains to 


prove the ortho- 
doxy of Greene’s Catholicism . . 


. Of special value is his discussion of Greene’s ‘sin 
mystique.” ”°—HAROLD C. GarpINEr, S.J., Literary Editor of America. $3.50 


SAINT MADELEINE SOPHIE BARAT 
by Mother C. E. Maguire, R.S.C.J. 
This forceful and charming lady lived through three revolutions and started an edu- 
cational one of her own: 80 Sacred Heart Convents were in operation before her death 


—surely a record for any mother foundress! A fascinating life to read about, glad as 
we may be that we were not called upon to live it. $3.75 


THE SCREEN ARTS 
A Guide to Film and Television Appreciation 
by Edward Fischer 


Written to help us get more pleasure and profit from the hours we 
spend watching movies and television. Acting, directing, camera work 
and educational TV are all discussed. $3.50 
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SIN by Walter Farrell, O.P. From A Companion to the Summa. Paper 75 


THE CATHOLIC AND HIS CHURCH by Henri de Lubac, SJ. 
From The Splendor of the Church. Paper 75¢ 
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YOU 
ARE 9 WELL-INFORMED? 


Today it’s difficult to keep up- 
to-date, and to be well-informed about impor- 
tant issues: world affairs in the emerging 
world of the ’60’s, developments in the ecu- 
menical movement, and many other topics 
which will affect your life and the life of the 
Church in the near future. 


This is why you should sub- 
scribe to THE CATHOLIC WorLp. Here you 
read intelligent, informative articles on im- 
portant topics: the treatment of these impor- 
tant topics you won’t find elsewhere. 


Do you remember “Population 
in a Changing World” which early in 1960 
examined the facts and moral issues raised 
by the so-called population explosion? And 
the thoughtful analysis of the situation as the 
Congo gained independence, written by the 


Belgian, Jean Delfosse, ‘““The Congo’s Uncer- 
tain Future”? 


Hardly less important on the 
world scene are developments in the ecumeni- 
cal movement: Pope John’s calling an ecu- 
menical council, and his establishment of a 
Secretariate for Christian Unity. In THE 
CATHOLIC WorLp during 1960 you read “Can 
We Unite?” — the symposium of articles by 
three theologians: Protestant, Orthodox and 
Catholic. You also read “Catholic and Protes- 
tant Rules for Dialogue” in which an Ameri- 
can Dominican theologian commented on 
Robert McAfee Brown’s suggestions for Prot- 
estant-Catholic dialogue;—and “The Protes- 
tant Stance Today”—a Catholic view of the 
Protestant intellectualism which is so very 
dynamic on the American scene. 


THE CATHOLIC WokrLp is a gift 
the thoughtful non-Catholic will enjoy too. 
Why not act now and take out a gift sub- 
scription for at least one non-Catholic friend? 





AN AMERICAN DIALOGUE 

by Robert McAfee Brown 

and Gustave Weigel, S.J 

Doubleday. $2.95 
Several epithets might be attached to 
this book. It could certainly be called 
“symbolic” of a trend in Protestant-Cath- 
olic relations in the United States. Any- 
one who reads it will agree that it is an 
honest appraisal of our peculiar situa 
tion, of both the nontheological and the 
theological factors of our separation. I 
should like to choose another epithet: 
this book is, above all, useful. 

To explain what I mean, it is enough 
to recall what another writer observed 
only last year (Jaroslav Pelikan, The 
Riddle of Roman Catholicism), namely, 
that in order to have a real dialogue, the 
parties involved must have something to 
talk about (or around), and that it is 
not enough merely to name a theme 
For example, it does not seem to be 
practical in most cases to say, “Let’s 
talk about Scripture and Tradition!” We 
need a text; and the points of view which 
Dr. Brown and Father Weigel have 
taken on several issues provide some rich 
material for this sort of exchange. 

When, therefore, Dr. Brown says that 
to the Protestant “the dogma of papal 
infallibility represents the ultimate ex- 
pression of spiritual pride, i.e., the belief 
that a human being can be the perfect 
and uncorrupted transmitter of the word 
of God ...” (p. 88), both Protestant and 
Catholic have something in which to sink 
their teeth! At first sight this statement 
might appear to present the Protestant 
position (or a Protestant position) so 
bluntly that the only possible reply from 
a Catholic would be chagrined silence or 
an exasperated, “Why that’s sheer non- 
sense!” The fact of the matter is that 
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the phrase, “. . . perfect and uncorrupted 
transmitter of the word of God,” implic- 
itly contains a whole theory of the tradi- 
tion of the Word of God—and even a 
whole ecclesiology — both things which 
can be talked about, and which need to 
be talked about. This is a useful state- 
ment because it gets to the point and 
provides a position, a reference for dis- 
cussion. 

By the same token, Father Weigel, in 
his analysis of the Protestant principle 
(which is an original interpretation of 
the Reformation in terms of the life of 
the Protestant community), gives us an- 
other fruitful topic and a text. For the 
Protestant, he says, “God must be ex- 
perienced immediately in an experience 
which is nonconceptual” (p. 189). I am 
quite certain that there are many Protes- 
tants and Catholics, both theologians and 
non-theologians, who would like to en 
gage in a conversation on that text. It 
reminds us that the life of the Christian 
community, or, in other words, the par- 
ticular spirituality of a group of Chris- 
tians who worship together, can be dis- 
cussed with profit. 

One would not say, therefore, that the 
title of this book indicates its contents, 
but rather the possibilities. The fact 
that both authors write independently, 
that there is no “rebuttal” from either 
side limits its value as “dialogue.” The 
honesty and the penetrating analysis of 
both partners highlight the need for 
American Protestants and Catholics en- 
gaging in discussion where the climate 
is right and when there is hope for spir- 
itual fruit. And, whereas we as Catholics 
think of this discussion as a kind of mis- 
sion, we need not think of it as a mis- 
sion of immediate conversion. 

REV. BONAVENTURE M. SCHEPERS, O.P. 
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BENEDICTINE AND MOOR 

by Peter Beach 

and William Dunphy 

Holt, Rinehart & Winston. $4.00 
The rapid evolution of the Moslem world 
and its growing tension with the West 
have posed new problems for the Church 
which seeks to be present in a world that 
does not want it. 

For a specific form of the apostolate 
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among the Moslems, Pius XII accurately 
saw that “prayer and example are the 
forms most urgently demanded.” (An 
Indian Moslem, now studying in Europe, 
told me how grateful his people are for 
our Catholic hospitals and_ schools. 
‘But,” he added, “we would be even 
more grateful if you gave us more ob- 
vious men of prayer.’’) 

In 1952 on a Middle Atlas plateau in 
the same French Moroccan desert where 
Charles de Foucauld had been haunted 
by the deep prayer life of the Moslem 
nomads, twenty Benedictine monks built 
a monastery. They came to be Christian 
witnesses of prayer to an Islamic people 
who are a people of prayer. Benedictine 
and Moor is the story of this ‘Toumliline 
monastery and how the only community 
of Christian monks in all of Moslem 
North Africa has won the love and re- 
spect of their apparently unconvertible 
neighbors. 

The monks came to a country in which 
Islam has profoundly marked the peo- 
ple for over a thousand years. Islam 
brought them their language, organized 
their family and civic life, shaped their 
whole religious temperament. The monks 
arrived with no preconceived ideas or 
definite plans, except to live the Rule of 
St. Benedict. In itself, this Eucharist 
centered life witnesses the primacy of 
God and the Cross and fraternal love. 
Toumliline’s greatest responsibility is the 
Mass. As the Prior, Dom Denis Martin, 
explains, “Even before we had become 
acquainted with any of our neighbors, 
invisible but intimate bonds (of the Eu 
charist) bound us to them. How could 
we have considered them as strangers?” 

Following the mission principle of “im- 
the Church little by little 
took root among the people and little 


plantation,” 


by little the monks ceased to be strangers. 
They built a clinic for the fierce Berbers 
who lived in the nearby mountains, 
started an orphanage for the Moslem 
children, began farm co-operatives and 
created a hospice for Moslem students. 
On the high intellectual level, Toumli- 
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line conducts international study weeks 
for Moslems and Christians. The Mos- 
lems understood the motivation for this 
work: “They are men of God.” The 
Sultan King Mohammed V, who visits 
the monastery frequently, once told the 
Moslem orphans there, “You can trust 
these fathers; they love you and will 
teach you nothing but good.” 

The authors detail the delicate maneu 
vering of the monks to convince both the 
French and indigenous Moroccans that 
their monastic life is politically neutral. 
Perhaps too much space is devoted to 
this, for the reviewer would like to have 
read more on the doctrinal problems in- 
volved in this Moslem-Christian dialogue, 
especially the common ground on which 
both faiths must march to defeat the in- 
roading twins of Communism and mate- 
rialism 

Benedictine and Moor nevertheless 
conveys the message it should: the 
Church does not fulfill its mission to a 
people unless, alongside the active priests 
and laity, there exist pilot communities 
of contemplatives who bear witness fore- 
most to the Mystical Body at prayer. 

Rev. THomas F. Stransky, C.S.P 


DISPUTED QUESTIONS 

by Thomas Merton 

Farrar, Straus & Cudahy. $3.95 
The title of this latest book by America’s 
most amazing monk has scholastic con- 
notations which are disavowed by the 
author in his preface. It is not really a 
work of controversy, even though there 
are some controversial pivots. It is a 
collection of essays in which Father Mer 
ton professes to find a common theme: 
the relation of the person to the social 
organization. Given this hint, the theme 
Without, however, the 
benefit of foreknowledge, most readers 
would find a diversity of subjects of un 
equal interest in themselves. 

The talented Trappist treats of twelve 
topics ranging from things of more ob- 


is discoverable 


vious contemporary concern to treatises 
on deep spirituality and on men who 
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have exemplified the spiritual in lives of 
renunciation. He discusses Pasternak, 
“Christianity and Totalitarianism,” “Sa- 
cred Art and the Spiritual Life,” “Ab- 
surdity in Sacred Decoration,” ‘Mount 
Athos,” “The Spirituality of Sinai,” “The 
Power and Meaning of Love,” “Phi- 
losophy of Solitude,” “The Primitive 
Carmelite Ideal,” “The Ascetic Doctrine 
of St. John of the Cross,” Blessed Paul 
Giustiniani, and St. Bernard. 
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Surely this seems like a strange array 
of subjects to support his theme of the 
relation of the person to society. Yet, 
it must be admitted that Father Merton 
does manage to underscore it openly or 
obliquely essay after essay. He envis- 
sions society not in secular terms but as 
the Kingdom of God as yet in seedling 
form, a potentiality that must be actual- 
ized by the sons of God. In his preface 
he writes: “I do not believe that this 
Kingdom and its peace can be estab- 
lished by the power oi money. I do not 
believe that it can be established by the 
noise of slogans, or dynamos, or by 
marching armies whether militant or 
pacific. I do not believe that this King- 
dom can ever be the work either of indi- 
vidualists or of mass-men. It can only 
be the work of persons who have reached 
not only natural maturity, but the full 
supernatural stature of Christ.” 

Father Merton writes at great length 
on Pasternak, not because he considers 
the Russian writer as an apologist in any 
strict sense for Christianity versus Com- 
munism, but because Pasternak had an 
intuition of spiritual values in a most 
radical manner. As a consequence, he 
burst upon the public as a symbol. He 
became a sign of the free and creative 
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personality. A person who is not crushed 
by the organization, but who infiltrates 
into the Kingdom. 

Father Merton says of Pasternak: “He 
has made his mark in the world not so 
much by what he said as by what he 
was: the sign of a genuinely spiritual 
man. Although his work is certainly very 
great, we must first of all take account 
of what is usually called his personal 
‘witness. He embodied in himself so 
many of the things modern man pa- 
thetically claims he still believes in, or 
wants to believe in.” 

The other essays introduce from vari- 
ous angles this same idea of “witness.” 
Sometimes the negative note is struck, 
as in the essays on art and decoration 
For the most part, however, there is a 
positive presentation of those who have 
found themselves and have lighted the 
way for others. They may be voices cry- 
ing in the wilderness, frequently in a 
very real wilderness, but they are the 
voices that articulate “the structure of 
a living, fruitful and genuinely human 
society,” the Kingdom of God. 

Rev. JOHN J. KEATING, C.S.P. 


MODERN CATHOLIC THINKERS 
ed. by A. Robert Caponigri 
Harper. $15.00 

As Father D’Arcy points out in his brief 
introduction to this formidable-looking 
volume, Professor Caponigri hopes, by 
it, to refute the conviction of many non- 
Catholics that our coreligionists are as 
“intransigent” as Marxists, “blindly 
conformist” and, worst of all, enemies 
of the open mind. “Evidence,” the editor 
rightly thinks, “is the most convincing 
form of argument” and he has accord- 
ingly assembled a most impressive ros- 
ter of authors, half of whom, rather 
significantly, are French, giving one 
pause to wonder whether it is perhaps 
principally in France that “faith blos- 
soms into quest.” However, the list is 
very long and there is scarcely an omis- 
sion of note (though Father Gleason’s 
chapter on Hell from The World to 
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Come might well have been included as 
an outstanding example of constructive 
theological thought). This is fortunate 
because as an anthology Modern Cath- 
olic Thinkers will be found on more book- 
shelves — and consequently within the 
reach of more non-Catholics—than the 
individual works of most of the writers 
represented. It is a valuable contribu 
tion to literary apostolic endeavor. The 
avid Catholic reader, on the other hand, 
will feel that a large number of selec- 
tions are drawn from books already di- 
gested by him, but even he will be com- 
pelled to admit that this disadvantage 
is overcome by the inclusion of certain 
hitherto untranslated or unpublished 
studies, some of which are worth the 
price of the entire volume. 

The material collected has been di- 
vided into seven sections: God; Man; the 
Church; the Political Order; History; 
Religion and Culture; Witness. Alto- 
gether there are thirty-eight separate ar- 
ticles by thirty-seven different contribu- 
tors. Among the more richly endowed 
sections is that on Man, where the reader 
can delight in a variety of superlative 
essays. Writing about “The Ideal of 
Christian Humanism,” Yves de Mont- 
cheuil says things that should become 
maxims: “All truth comes from the Holy 
Spirit, for God is the « of human 
intelligence”; “There is no suci: thing as 
a Christian superimposed on man, but 
instead a Christian deeply rooted in 
man”; “True humanism interests itself 
not only with all the human qualities, 
but likewise with all the forms of civili- 
zation”; “Education should also develop 
one’s taste”; and “He who does not serve 
humanity is not truly a man.” 

A chapter from Gabriel Marcel’s The 
Mystery of Being follows, and it may be 
the first sampling of this Catholic ex- 
istentialist’s writing for most readers of 
the book. They will be entranced by this 
taste of almost lyrical prose which is 
warm, compassionate, deeply reflective, 
delicately melancholic. He asks us to 
stop and consider, for a few moments, 
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this mystery which we call our lives: 
what is my life? Every facile answer is 
considered, seen to be false, and re- 
jected, until a true picture gradually 
emerges. Reading this is not a mental 
exercise but a challenging personal ex- 
perience. 

Perhaps the most important (and one 
of the longest) study in the book is Karl 
Rahner’s “On the Theology of Death.” 
It will be recognized as a milestone in 
theological thinking about the nature of 
that separation of body and soul which 
we call death. Never before has a Cath- 
olic scholar of such brilliance and re- 
known explored this area with equal 
courage and originality. Developing the 
thesis that “in death the soul becomes 
not a-cosmic but all-cosmic,” Father 
Rahner suggests that “the individual per- 
son, once rendered all-cosmic through 
death and no longer restricted by the 
limits of our present life, might come 
to have, through the actions performed 
in this world, a real ontological influence 
on the whole of the universe.” Teilhard 
de Chardin is represented in this section 
by an excerpt from Le Milieu Divin, 
recently published in English. It was 
well chosen because of its thematic re- 
semblance to many of the observations 
of de Montcheuil and Marcel. 

In other sections of the book the 
reader will continue to find pleasurable 
stimulation.. Michele Federico Sciacca’s 
new twist to an old proof for the exist- 
ence of God is bound to be provocative 
It is a rather happy combination of two 
parts Augustine, one part Anselm, lightly 
flavored with a dash of Descartes. Regis 
Jolivet’s clear and thorough critique of 
existentialism will find a welcome among 
the philosophically confused, but it is 
not likely to damage Marcel (whom he 
interprets most benignly at any rate.). 

Some pages borrowed from Rudolf 
Schwarz’s The Church Incarnate dis- 
cuss the true value of the eye and the 
hand with astounding insight and poetic 
beauty. The list is too long to complete 
but there is certain to be something for 








WITNESSES OF 
THE GOSPEL 


by Henry Panneel 


A narration of the principal epi- 
sodes in the life of Christ, from 
Bethlehem to Calvary, by per- 
sons who participated in the 
events. With unusual insight and 
great delicacy of feeling the 
author adapts himself to the 
character of each witness, rang- 
ing from simplicity and de- 
lightful humor to lyricism and 


pathos. 
$3.75 
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everybody in such a large and carefully 
compiled volume. *+ need hardly be 
added that a book containing the views 
of men like Bouyer, Congar, de Lubac, 
Marcel, de Montcheuil, John Courtney 
Murray, Rahner, and Teilhard de Char- 
din, demonstrates to the world that Cath- 
olics can be “both believing and free.” 
Rev. J. EDGAR BRUNS 


THE COMPLETE POEMS OF 
MICHELANGELO 

Translation and introduction 

by Joseph Tusiani 

Noonday. Cloth: $5.00; Paper: $1.45 
INVITATION TO THE CITY 

Selected Poems from Spirit: 1954-59 

ed. by John Gilland Brunini 

Catholic Poetry Society 

386 Park Ave., S.,N. Y. C. $3.50 
Art lovers who have admired the visual 
word of Michelangelo will be intrigued 
at seeing what he has done with the 
verbal word. One finds in many of his 
poetic images the same strength, the 
same thrust of imaginative power that 
is seen in his frescoes and sculptures. 
Since the criginal Italian reads more 
roughly than the language of Petrarch 
or Dante (our poet is consistently more 
concerned with sight than with sound), 
Michelangelo’s poetry is fairly well 
suited to a translation; for there is less 
of the distinctive Italian music to be 
lost. The translator does a careful and 
praiseworthy job of reproducing the 
spirit and especially. the power of Mich- 
elangelo’s word. 

The usual difficulties that arise with 
volumes of “complete works” are seen 
here. There is much sameness, and much 
of Michelangelo’s poetry exhibits the 
triteness so often found in Renaissance 
poetry which is written more for a pa- 
tron’s sake than for art’s sake. 

The real value of this collection of 
poetry lies in the fact that it reveals 
many aspects of a great artist’s character 
which we do not find in his visual works. 
Whenever we are met with a great work 
of art dealing with a religious subject, we 
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can easily forget that art always remains 
a fully human thing: it plays on all the 
powers of sense and emotion, and not 
just the spiritual powers of man. Hence, 
a great artist will always be most human, 
and his art will flow from the fullest 
human experience. Catholics who have 
tended to canonize and even dehumanize 
Michelangelo for his religious art will 
be interested in seeing him, in his poetry, 
as a man reacting in a manly way to 
wholly natural as well as supernatural 
situations 

The same values are found in /nvita 
tion to the City, the Catholic Poetry 
Society’s fifth anthology of poems se 
lected from Spirit. The majority of the 
poems are not “religious.” But we here 
see poets who present their emotions with 
more in mind than supplying sheer sense 
experiences. Fully human meanings are 
imbedded in rich imagery; and, though 
not all of the poems are great art, they 
all deal with human experiences—natu 
ral as well as supernatural—in a fully 
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human way. Good art, universal art, re- 
fuses to be forced upon a Procrustean 
bed which limits it to only one area of 
human experience. Truly Catholic 
poetry, then, will be catholic art and not 
simply “religious” art. Spirit deserves 
singular praise for its efforts to achieve 
this goal. Tap W. Guz, SJ. 


CHRISTIAN THEATRE 
Vol. 124: Twentieth Century 
Encyclopedia of Catholicism 

by Robert Speaight 

Hawthorn. $2.95 
We Catholics, often so suspicious of the 
theatre, rarely stop to realize that since 
medieval times there has been a con- 
siderable and significant Christian herit- 
age in the theatre, one bearing the 
Christian message to audiences unlikely 
and remote. As part of the monumental 
Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of 
Catholicism, Robert Speaight has con- 
tributed a brief and interesting work 
which traces “the Christian presence” 
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through the theatre of our Western cul- 
ture from the tenth century to the most 
current season in the professional thea 
tre. 

Christian Theatre is not explicitly a 
work of scholarship though its creator 
manifests considerable thoroughness, ac- 
curacy and erudition to complement a 
rare ability for analysis and evaluation. 
As he leads the reader from medieval 
altars, over pageant wagons, into the 
corrales of Spain, across the boldly jut 
ting Elizabethan stage and ultimately to 
the brightly illuminated commercial tem 
ples of today, the author shows a great 
keeness and the ability to dig deeply 
into themes to extract the material hid- 
den there. 

Perhaps in this single regard the book 
fails somehow to fulfill the promise of 
its title. In the theatre, where meanings 
must be extracted and sucked dry as 
action and dialogue speed swiftly by, 
there is only a limited amount of room 


THE LIFE OF 
ST. CATHERINE 
OF SIENA 
By BLESSED RAYMOND OF 
CAPUA. Here, in a completely 
new translation by George Lamb, 
is the classic biography of St. Cath 
erine by the 14th-century monk who 
was her confessor and friend. Un- 
doubtedly the definitive source book 
on the life of the poor dyer's daugh- 
ter who became the advisor of kings 
and popes and the spiritual beacon 
of an age. Illustrated $4.95 
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for philesop y beyond that which is im- 
mediately uemonsirable in terms of 
theatrical convention. Consequently one 
could wish that a book called Christian 
Theatre might concentrate most heavily 
upon the major thematic material and 
evident character value of the works 
rather than narrowing down to a de 
tailed and almost line for line explica- 
tion. Particularly in the chapter on 
Shakespeare does the author deal heav- 
ily in literary and philosophical subtleties 
that the live audience would for the 
most part miss. These relatively incom- 
municable ideas are not really relevant 
to the theatre and as such their practi- 
cal value in the promulgation of “the 
Christian presence” in drama is negli- 
gible 

In vivid contrast, the chapter on the 
medieval drama is a superb historical 
and quasi-critical synthesis of the thea- 
tre of the period. It is written with an 
enthusiastic flair over its impressive un- 
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ELDEST DAUGHTER OF 
ST. THOMAS MORE 


By E. R. REYNOLDS. The first 
biography of Thomas More’s favor- 
ite daughter .. . a fascinating wom- 
an who resembled her father both 
in intellectual talents and in radiant 
charm. Her story is told against the 
background of religious struggle in 
the colorful but often tragic times 
of Henry VIII. Illustrated. $3.95 
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derlay of academic solidity. Similarly 
excellent are portions of the book deal 
ing with Shaw and Ibsen. Mr. Speaight’s 
striking comparison of Shaw to Action 
Francaise’s Charles Maurras is sympto- 
matic of the author’s vigorous originality. 

One could wish, as a final note, that 
the creator of this competent but rather 
loosely united volume could treat more 
thoroughly of the religious presence in 
modern drama. Though he catalogs a 
great number of modern plays, it seems 
a bit disproportionate to spend nineteen 
pages out of 140 chatting about love and 
marriage in Shakespeare while devoting 
but two long paragraphs to the theatre 
chrétien of Paul Claudel. 

RicHARD A. DUPREY 


THE SCREEN ARTs: 
A Guide to Film 
and Television Appreciation 
by Edward Fischer 
Sheed & Ward. $3.50 
Edward Fischer’s small book is subtitled 
“A Guide to Film and Television Ap- 


preciation.” Like most professional ob- 
servers of today’s media of mass com- 
munication the author, movie and TV 
critic for Ave Maria magazine and as- 
sociate professor in the department of 
Communication Arts at the University of 
Notre Dame, is disturbed by the aes- 
thetic squalor characterizing much of 
the entertainment projected on both the 
large and the small screen. He is also 
concerned about the wanton killing of 
time and the narrowing and coarsening 
of the human spirit which results from 
the uncritical absorption of these inane 
shimmerings, and with the inability or 
disinclination of the mass audience to 
protect themselves against being thus 
exploited. 

There is a popular saying that exists 
in several variations: one of them goes 
“He who can, writes and he who can’t, 
criticizes.” I am most reluctant to criti- 
cize a book written by a fellow film 
critic partly because I am conscious that 
the above remark contains an element of 
truth, partly because I am in complete 
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agreement with most of what Mr. 
Fischer has to say and partly because I 
know how difficult it is to say meaning- 
fully and lucidly. 

What the author has attempted to do 
is to draw up in nontechnical language 
a set of aesthetically and morally in- 
formed standards for judging motion pic- 
tures and TV and to persuade the reader 
that these attitudes and habits of mind 
are both more correct and more condu- 
cive to real enjoyment of the communi- 
cations arts than the stock reaction of 
most viewers: “It was good. I liked it,” 
or “It was no good. I didn’t like it.” On 
a whole I think he succeeds. 

He is especially effective in describing 
the essentials of film techniques in lay- 
man’s language and making them doubly 
clear with examples from movies of the 
recent past. These sections of the book 
would be of particular value to the film 
study clubs which Pope Pius XII, sec- 
onded by the bishops of this country, 
urged Catholics to form but which, up 
to now, have materialized only in iso- 
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A PRIEST CONFESSES 


by Jose Luis Martin Descalzo 
(author of God’s Frontier) 

A moving, 
thought-provoking, 
prayerful account of 
what is involved in the 
awesome vocation 

of becoming “Another 
Christ.” 


A Thos. More Book Club 
Selection 
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with 
the foundation 
tion of film study clubs. 

Mr. Fischer after that 
type of moralist who attempts to judge 
morality without reference to the artistic 
framework in which it inheres and thus 
augments the moral confusion he seeks 
to prevent. This point of view has cer 
tainly inhibited the fruitful discussion 
of the arts among Catholics in this coun 
try until recently. To a very large ex- 
tent it no longer does, however, and I 
wish Mr. Fischer had used a little more 
tact and precision in writing about the 
problem 
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criticism. He also 
medium 
and for its capacity to enrich 
and 


cates his 
well-used 
the spirit altitude 
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personality 


entertain at an 


this fall when all is agitated, 
stirring trom within an awakening. of the issues 
consider RELIGION IN ALL THE SCHOOLS. children 
learning about God and faith at home and in church 
have the right, author leo r. ward says, to a com- 
pleter religious literacy in and through their schools, and 
if children, then also the people and the nation 
cloth $3.50. nor ignore this: if modern man has lost 
the sense of God, how will he retain the sense of sin? 
henri rondet in THEOLOGY OF SIN (third in the 


comes the sense of a 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


The book could be better organized 
and many of its points could have been 
made in greater detail and nailed down 
harder. Nevertheless, like William F. 
S.J..s The Image Industries, 
brought out last year, it is a provocative 


Lynch, 
but nonextremist analysis of American 
Unlike Father Lynch’s 
book, it uses a method and style readily 
intelligible to the average reader. If it 
little fuel to the worth- 
while discussion stirred up by The Image 
Industries, its appearance will be more 
than justified Morra WALSH 


mass art today. 


adds a more 


rHE CHRISTIAN TODAY 
by Jean Daniélou, S.J 
trans. by Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J 
Desclée. 
Peace, population, 


$2.75 

politics and poverty 
are only a few of the staggering problems 
that fighting to 
survive in two worlds—spiritual and tem- 
poral 


challenge a Christian 


But the most serious problem is 


the desolate fact that Christians no 


An 
awakening 


themes of theology series) shakes the very foundation 

tracing the vanishing of sin from the conscious- 
ness of man cloth $3.25 and a critical review, 
THE YEARBOOK OF LITURGY STUDIES, edited by 
john h miller to encourage scholarly research in 
liturgical questions so that theology might continue 
to live and to grow in America as elsewhere. herein 
lies an awakening. fides publishers, notre dame, 
indiana or at all bookstores. 
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Winner of the Doubleday Catholic Prize Contest 


LITTLE THING 


by Elizabeth Ann Cooper 


This novel of a priest’s struggle for his 
own soul introduces an exciting new writer 
and will attract widespread attention be- 
cause of its provocative theme and its ex- 
traordinary power and scope. With sensi- 
tivity, good taste and sustained tension, it 
tells the story of a priest’s fall from grace, 
his marriage to the young singer with 
whom he has sinned, and his despairing, 
inevitable discovery that he is, indeed, “a 
priest forever.” 


“This, in my judgment, is superb. I 
would give it any prize. It is superbly 
written; it has a sense of mystery...I 
have not the least bit of hesitation in 
saying that this is as good as Graham 
Greene.”—HAROLD C. GARDINER, S. J. 


$3.95 at all booksellers 


Pe DOUBLEDAY 
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longer believe in themselves. 

Working on this conclusion, Jean 
Daniélou, in his latest book, The Chris- 
tian Today, bluntly admits that “the 
temporal well-being of the world has 
nothing to fear from the conversion of 
Christians.” In superbly quotable style 
he dares Catholics to accept world-wide 
responsibilities. “What the world wants 
most today is help in solving its prob- 
lems.” 

Urging Catholics to plunge into the 
battle for social justice, decent wages 
and better housing, Daniélou claims, and 
rightly so, that the Catholic layman must 
engage in effective contact with the 
world in which he lives. This “is an es- 
sential part of his Christian vocation.” 

Holiness is the only real problem, he 
continues. “The immediate drama is the 
presence in the world of so many bap- 
tized men and women, so many Chris- 
tians who are not faithful to their voca- 
tion to holiness. The drama is the drama 
of mediocrity. A church which is a 
Church of saints would change the 
world.” 

Deftly answering the standard objec- 
tions that a vocation to holiness pre- 
cludes a vocation to temporal tasks, 
Daniélou denies that any concentration 
on the Divine would hamper work for 
others, because “God could never lead us 
away from the service of our brothers.” 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 


Other virtues are examined in the light 
of modern conditions. The results are 
stimulating passages on holiness, the 
love of God, faith, certitude, hope, pov- 
erty, obedience and liberty. These, in 
fact, are the titles of the chapters of this 
slender volume. 

The dedication of the book to the 
dynamic mayor of Florence, Giorgio La 
Pira, is the key to Daniélou’s reasoning. 
La Pira dazzled Italy and the free 
world with his vigorous approach to 
community headaches: grinding poverty, 
unemployment, housing and _ public 
health. One line in the book backs up 
the dedication: “It is in prayer that one 
of the most daring and the most effec 
tive men of our time, Giorgio La Pira, 
draws his courage and his enthusiasm.” 
What Daniélou envisions is a world of 
La Piras. This book helps set the pat- 
tern. 

The one sentence quoted above about 
La Pira is the closest thing to an exam- 
ple or anecdote in the book. This is a 
book of principles and ideas, the phi- 
losophy of one man forged by meditation 
and study. Though only 150 pages long, 
it is deep, and at times difficult to read, 
but well worth the time and effort. 
Mother Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J., has 
done Daniélou’s admirers a service with 
her fine translation. 

Rev. GRAHAM MCDONNELL, M.M. 
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WHAT IS AN ECUMENICAL COUNCIL? 

by Msgr. Thoralf T. Thielen 
A popular guide to the forthcoming Ecumenical Council. Who will attend? How will 
it be organized? What is it likely to discuss? Monsignor Thielen answers these ques- 
tions and, in addition, provides a clear synopsis of the history of the Church’s past 
councils. $3.25 

THE MONKS OF QUMRAN 
The People of the Dead Sea Scrolls 

by Edmund F. Sutcliffe, S.J. 
Translating directly from the Dead Sea Scrolls, Father Sutcliffe investigates the men 
of Qumran as a religious community. “. . . for solid scholarship and an illuminating 
and reliable account of the Qumran community, the reader cannot do better than turn 
to this book.”—The Times Literary Supplement (London). Illustrated. $5.50 


MARTIN LUTHER AND IGNATIUS LOYOLA 
Spokesmen for Two Worlds of Belief 
by Friedrich Richter 
Translated by Rev. Leonard Zwinger 
A comparative study of the two outstanding and dynamic figures of the Reformation. 
Che author clears away the numerous misconceptions surrounding the lives of these men. 
$3.75 
CATHOLICS AND PROTESTANTS: Separated Brothers 
by Léon Cristiani and Jean Rilliet 
Translated by J. 1. Holland, S.J. and G. V. Tutungi, M.A. 
Two distinguished theologians—one a Catholic, the other a Protestant—discuss, in a 
series of letters, the differences which divide Christians and the means to closer union in 
common charity. $3.95 
ST. JOHN EUDES 
A Spiritual Portrait 
by Peter Herambourg, C.J.M. 
Translated by Ruth Hauser 
An intimate and enlightening look at a man in the process of becoming a saint. St. 
John Eudes, an outstanding figure of the Catholic Church in seventeenth-century France, 


gives us invaluable lessons in how to earn enduring treasures by complete abandonment 
of ourselves to Divine Providence. $4.00 


EASTERN CATHOLIC LITURGIES 


Text by Rev. Nicholas Liesel 
Photographs by N. Makula 








A handsome album of 114 photographs with accompanying text illustrating and ex- 

plaining the rich diversity of Eucharistic celebration among the various Eastern Catholic 

Churches. Soon. $4.95 
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“The Hostage” 


REVIEWED BY Stephen P. Ryan 


The Hostage, now at the Cort, is the 
first play by the current Irish literary 
enfant terrible, Brendan Behan, to 
achieve a Broadway production. It is a 
wildly riotous affair which ranges from 
a few moments of lyrical tenderness 
through some well-aimed shafts of satire, 
down to an inexcusable amount of abso- 
lute obscenity and blasphemy. 

A member of the illegal Irish Repub- 
lican Army is awaiting execution in Bel 
fast. By way of reprisal, the I.R.A. has 
captured a young British soldier, smug- 
gled him across the border, and is hold- 
ing him as a hostage in a Dublin brothel, 
threatening to kill him if the execution 
is carried out. It is against the single set 
which portrays a room in the brothel 
that the entire action of the play is de- 
veloped 

Through the room pass a succession 
of people: perverts, prostitutes, pious 
hypocrites, drunkards, bureaucrats, ideal- 
istic dreamers. Against the world of sham 
and evil which they symbolize, stand 
out two people: the young soldier, naive, 
simple, unable to understand why he is 
being held prisoner; and the young serv- 
ant girl, Teresa. Theirs we are to be- 
lieve, if one reads the playwright’s inten 
tions correctly, is another world, a world 
in which innocence, youth, love and 
beauty prevail. So far, so good; the basic 
idea is sound, and for a great part of 
the play one is prepared to believe in it. 
But Behan loses his great chance when 
he allows the young innocents to fall 
from grace; and what might have been 
justified as a modern morality play 
breaks down completely. 

Behan’s world is the world of Sean 


O’Casey; both men are products of the 
North Dublin tenements and both share 
one gift in common: a mastery of the 
rich, racy argot of the Dublin slum- 
dweller. It is here that Behan is at his 
best; and it is just here that he loses 
his American audience, for much of the 
dialogue is meaningless to anyone un- 
familiar with the Dubliner and his tricks 
of speech. 

There is a mad, unreal, almost hysteri- 
cal quality to the Behan play which re- 
calls still another Irishman, James Joyce. 
Many who see The Hostage will be re- 
minded of the “Nighttown” episodes in 
Ulysses; there is the same Walpurgis- 
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Alfred Lynch, as Leslie, the British 
soldier-prisoner, and Celia Salkeld, as 
Teresa, in a scene from The Hostage. 
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nacht quality about both works. It must 
be said, however, that Behan lacks the 
artistic integrity of his more famous 
predecessor; the bawdy, obscene ele- 
ments in The Hostage, for example, un- 
like the more notorious passages in Ulys- 
ses, are only too obviously dirt for dirt’s 
sake. There is always the suggestion of 
a leering, unwholesome interest in sex 
(including perversion) which will, un- 
happily, serve as a drawing card and 
help to insure the play’s success. How- 
ever, the most objectionable feature of 
The Hostage is, unquestionably, the strong 
emphasis upon blasphemy. A burlesque 
treatment of one of the prayers of the 
Church, for example, is neither funny 
nor artistically justifiable in the context 
of the play itself. One regrets to be 
forced to state that the audience laughed 
uproariously, while maintaining a stony- 
faced silence during some of the play’s 
many genuinely comic moments. 

Mr. Behan is a satirist of no mean 
proportions. Some of the objects of his 
satire—he has a wide range of dislikes, 
incidentally, including Americans — are: 
the present Irish government, and Mr. 
De Valera in particular; alleged domina- 
tion of Ireland by the Irish hierarchy; 
romantic visionaries who are so wrapped 
up in the glories of Ireland’s past that 
they cannot come to terms with the 
present; social workers; English snob- 
bery and its caste system; Englishmen 
in Ireland; Irishmen in England; the 
Irish Total Abstinence movement; and 
the St. Vincent de Paul Society. During 
the course of the play’s two and one 
half hours he takes pot shots at all of 
them—with varying degrees of success. 

Technically, the drama is of more than 
passing interest. The use of a narra- 
tor, for example, during parts of the 
play’s action establishes a link between 
audience and play which is most effec- 
tive. The singing and dancing give The 
Hostage a revuelike quality which is 
part legitimate theater and part old- 
fashioned British music hall or variety. 
And the play is always alive, always vi- 
brant, always demanding a _ response 
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from the audience and getting it. 

One simply hesitates to pass judgment 
upon the play’s astounding frankness in 
dialogue and situation which went far 
beyond anything this reviewer has ever 
seen or heard on the American stage. 
Defenders of The Hostage may point to 
the language and the situations of cer- 
tain of Shakespeare’s plays: e.g., Meas- 
ure for Measure, certain scenes in Henry 
IV, 2, and Mercutio’s lines in Romeo and 
Juliet. And they are right, of course; 
but by and large there is a difference. 
The objectionable passages in Shake- 
speare are incidental to the plays; here 
they are the major focus of attention. 
The Hostage is, one regrets to say, a 
“sick” play: another unhappy example 
of our “sick” theater. On the other hand, 
the caliber of the acting is uniformly 
high—far better than the play deserves. 
Alfred Lynch as the British soldier is 
particularly effective. 

The Hostage is a grim reminder of 
what is happening to the modern thea- 
ter. It is a vivid illustration of just what 
happens when a talented playwright 
sells out to what he believes to be popu- 
lar taste. If the play has a long run, it 
will be for the wrong reasons. Few 
Americans will understand the topical 
satire on Irish social and political life; 
few will understand what may well be a 
strong allegorical element in the play; 
its insistence upon the necessity for 
abandoning the petty and the unimpor- 
tant in the face of world disaster; but all 
will unhappily understand only too well 
the dirty jokes, the mockery of religion, 
and the cheap contemporary references, 
specially inserted in the script for the 
American production. Serious students 
of the theater will find an interest in 
The Hostage for its dialogue, its use of 
certain technical devices and dramatic 
tricks; but the play simply cannot be 
recommended for the general public. Un- 
less I miss my gvess, however, the gen- 
eral public will be hard to keep away. 





Stephen P. Ryan is professor of English 
at the University of Scranton. 





ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


Leonard von Matt and Louis Cognet 


Continuing his superb series of pictorial biogra- 
phies, Leonard von Matt marks the 300th anni- 
versary of Vincent de Paul's death in this his new- 
est book. Against a background of the lavish courts 
and religious unrest of seventeenth century 
France, a skillful blending of text with more 
than 180 photographs gives us an unforgettable 
portrait of the great Saint of Charity. 


September $7.00 


THE PSALMS in MODERN LIFE 
Sister Cecilia, O.S.B. 


Sister Cecilia, author of Companion to the Missal, 
presents the reader with an instructive and enrich- 
ing study of the psalms as the rightful heritage 
of all mankind in The Psalms in Modern Life. 
Religious and laity will find in this book an abid- 
ing communication with God 


October $3.95 





TWO DRAMAS 
Paul Claudel 


This volume contains two dramas written by the 
great French poet and author, Paul Claudel. 
Break of Noon, the first English translation ever 
published of Partage de Midi, is the intensely 
personal drama of Claudel’s own life. Tidings 
Brought to Mary, best known of Claudel’s dramas, 
is presented in a much-needed new translation. 
Translations and introductions by Wallace Fowlie. 

October a limited edition, $4.50 


Each play in paper edition, $1.45 
The CHRIST CHILD in FLANDERS 


Felix Timmermans 
translated by Elinor Briefs 


A well-established European classic by the author 
of The Perfect Joy of St. Francés, Felix Timmer- 
mans’ Christ Child in Flanders is now available 
in its first English translation. It retells the story 
of Christ's birth as it might have occurred in a 
medieval Flemish setting. Illustrated by the author. 

October $3.95 


EXAMEN: The Sacraments In Our Daily Life 
Rev. Raymond Fages, prepared in English by Kathryn Sullivan, R.S.C.J. 


More positive than a mere cataloging of offenses, this examen is at once both an examination of conscience 
and a meditation on the Sacraments as part of our daily life. 


October Imitation Leather Cover, $1.75 














NEVER BEFORE AN ENCYCLOPEDIA 
AS USABLE AS THIS ONE! 


Here, without question, is the great refer- 
ence work for Catholics—a complete library 
of 150 superb. volumes—each volume com- 
plete in itself, each covering just one phase 
of religion, each by a Catholic scholar out- 
standing in his field—and each arranged and 
written for enjoyable continuous reading as 
well as for ready reference! Among the vol- 
umes already published are “Who is the 
Devil?”, “History of the Mass”, “The Pa- 
pacy”, “What is Life?”, “Origin of Man”, 
“What is the Trinity?”, “Biblical Criticism” 
and more. We make this astounding offer 
of your first two volumes Free because we 
believe that no thinking Catholic can afford 
to be without this monumenta! source of 
information and inspiration! 


GET YOUR FREE GIFT BOOKS 
-.;NO STRINGS ATTACHED! 


Why do we offer you the first two volumes 
Free? Simply because we believe that, after 
seeing them, reading them, dipping into them 
for ready reference—you will want to con- 
tinue receiving two new volumes every 
month at only $4.95 for both each month, 
until you have the entire, magnificent 150- 
volume set as your own priceless, precious, 
personal possession! But you must be the 
judge. With your order for two books a 
month, we send you the first two books 
ABSOLUTELY Free. They are yours to keep 
even if you decide to cancel later. And you 
may cancel at any time, and pay only for 
books received after the first two gift 
books. Fair enough? Mail card today! 


SEND NO MONEY! 
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